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ON EASTER DAY. 


BY SUSAN COOUOLIDGE. 


“Life” is the strain, and ‘endless life’ the 
chiming bells repeat, 

A word of victory over death, a word of 
promise sweet, 

And as the great good clasps the less, the 
sun a myriad rays, 

So do a hundred thoughts of joy cling round 
our Easter days. 


And those so lately goue from us that still 
they seem to be 

Beside our path, beside our board, in view- 
less company— ‘ 

A light for all our weary hours, a glory by 
the way— 

All, all the dead, the near, the far, take part 
in Easter day! 


They share the life we hope to share, as 
once they shared in this; 

They hold in fast possession one heritage of 
bliss ; 

Theirs is the sure, near Presence toward 
which we reach and strain 

On Easter day, on Easter day, we all are one 
again. 


O fairest of the fair, high thoughts that light 
the Easter dawn, 

O sweet and true companionship which 
cannot be withdrawn, 

“The Lord is risen!’’ sealed lips repeat out 
of the shadows dim. 

“The Lord is risen,’’ we answer back, ‘‘and 
all shall rise in Him!”’ 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman's JOURNAL this week con- 
tains several noteworthy articles. Let no 
one fail to read Mrs. Harriet Stanton- 
Blatch’s paper on “Progress by Proved 
Worth,” or the sparkling review of Mrs. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox by “Ellis Meredith”’ 
(Mrs. L. M. Stansbury, of Colorado, 





Hon, William Dudley Foulke, of Rich- 
mond, Ind., lately spent a few days in 
Philadelphia. He was given a reception 
at the Penn Club, by the Municipal 
League, and spoke on civil service re- 
form. He is president of the Association 
of Descendants of Edward Foulke, and 
will preside and make the opening address 
at the reunion to be held May 30 at Gwy- 
nedd, Pa. He is the son of the late 
Thomas Foulke, of New York City, and 
grandson of Joseph Foulke, of Gwynedd. 
Mr. Foulke is a strong friend of equal suf- 
frage, and an eloquent and forcible speaker 





; can | follow it much longer?” 





in its behalf. He was for several years 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 
——$——_ 2. 
An appreciative notice of the character 
and work of Mrs. F. Q. Bail, of Chicago, 
which appeared in our paper of March 26, 
was placed by mistake among the In 
Memoriam notices, thereby conveying the 
impression that her life work was ended. 
On the contrary, Mrs. Ball is very much 
alive, and doing efficient work for the 
political equality of women. 


=>? 


The Massachusetts Committee of Corre- 
spondence for the General Federation has 
planned for the transportation of Eastern 
club women to Denver for the biennial 
meeting in June. Until the railroad 
officials take action nothing definite can 
be announced as to rates, but due no- 
tice will be sent later, and no effort will 
be spared to make this trip the same 
pleasant feature of the convention that it 
has been heretofore. The Denver women 
have arranged for the entertainment of 
club delegates, and those desiring accom- 
modations in private homes may address 
Mrs. William G. Fisher, 1600 Logan Ave. 
Those desiring hotel accommodation may 
send directly to any of these hotels: 
Brown Palace (European), $1.50 and up- 
wards or (American), $4 and upwards; 
Metropole (European), $1 and upwards; 
St. James and Windsor, $2 to $3; Albany, 
$2 to $3 50. The committee cordially invite 
correspondence. They are Lillian G, 
Breed, 48 Nahant St., Lynn, Elisabeth M. 
Gosse, Mabel Loomis Todd and Evelyn F. 
Masury. 














The unquenchable poetry of Frances 
Willard’s soul shone out through her 
utterances even when she lay dying, and 
her mind wandered. Anna Gordon has 
recorded them: She looked up at the 
picture of Christ that hung on the wall 
opposite her bed, and with the old elo- 
quence in her voice, in the stillness of that 
never-to be forgotten night, she said: ‘I 
am Merlin, and I am dying, but ['ll follow 
the gleam, but I am getting so tired, how 
Soon she 
said, “He giveth His beloved sleep, but, 
oh, sometimes He is a long time doing 
it!’ She spoke of Mrs. Browning’s “De 
Profundis,”’ and said, **The next time you 
read that poem you will think of this day, 
the longest and the hardest of my whole 
life.’ Again she said, “Oh, let me go 
away, let me be in peace, | am so safe 
with Him. He has other worlds, and I 
want to go. I have always believed in 
Christ; He is the incarnation of God.” 
Her niece, Mrs. Baldwin, brought her 
lilies of the valley, saying as she placed 
them in her hand, ‘Here are some of 
grandma’s flowers for you, dear Aunt 
Frank” Beds of these fragrant lilies used 
to nestle close to Rest Cottage, and were 
Madam Willard’s pride and delight. When 
Katherine's sister Mary was a tiny child, 
she was asked by her grandmother one 
Sunday what the minister had preached 
about. The lilies were in full bloom, and 
the child answered: ‘‘Why, grandma, he 
talked about the lily of the valley of the 
shadow.” As Miss Willard held the 
flowers on her death-bed, her face bright- 
ened and she murmured, “Lilies—of the 
valley—of the shadow.” 
—o- 


WANTED A REFERENDUM. 


Peace or war? Which shall it be? Is it 
not a cruel injustice that the women of 
the United States, whose homes may be 
made desolate, are allowed no voice or 
vote on the question? In this respect we 
are worse than the Indians. When their 
men go on a spree, their women in ad- 
vance carefully remove all deadly weap- 
ons. But the women of so-called civilized 


America have no such privilege. 
H. B. B. 








THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A., on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, April 12, at 3 o’clock. Mr. 
George W. Cooke will deliver a lecture 
entitled ‘“‘The Woman of the Nineteenth 
Century.” This is the closing lecture in 
a series of six on ‘*The History of Wo- 
man,” which has been given by Mr. 
Cooke this winter. The series was of 
more than ordinary interest, and was the 
result of the study and research of years. 
The last leéture of the course, which Mr. 
Cooke consents to repeat next Tuesday 
afternoon, embodies a brief résumé of 
those which preceded it, showing how 
woman has been developed through the 





ages, what effect she has had upon their 


civilization, and indicating the lines of 
progress along which she is likely to move 
in the future. It is a most instructive 
and helpful lecture, which no member of 
the Fortnightly can afford to miss, and 
we hope the parlors may be packed to 
the utmost. 

The usual social hour will follow, when 
chocolate with refreshments will be served. 
All are invited, but those whvu are not 
members of the Association will be ex- 
pected to pay an admission fee of fifteen 
cents. Mary A. LIVERMORE, Pres. 





-o 


THE THEATRE BONNET CONTROVERSY. 

I confess to a little mortification that 
my sex have not -sufficient sense of 
courtesy to arrange the vexed question of 
wearing a bonnet at the theatre, without 
troubling the august courts of law to 
settle such a trifling matter. 

It is curious to see how very soon a 
custom becomes imperative, and it now 
seems a great cruelty that women should 
not be allowed to annoy their neighbors 
by doing what nobody thought of doing 
fifty years ago. In those days, a bonnet 
was utterly inadmissible in the boxes of a 
theatre, and a woman hardly considered 
reputable, certainly not comme il faut, 
who would wear one. To be sure, we 
were not so democratic then as now, and 
every lady was expected to ride in a car- 
riage to the theatre, and perhaps to wear 
a bonnet would have been a confession of 
having walked through the streets. 

I think the fashion changed when the 
pit was abolished, and women sat in all 
parts of the house, and also attended 
matinées in the afternoon, when they did 
not like to go through the streets by day- 
light either bare-headed or in the com- 
fortable but unbecoming hood. It is 
certainly quite easy to wear a soft, light 
covering for the head indoors, if one is 
afraid of draughts, and some simple head- 
gear that can be removed, in the streets. 

I wish the custom of removing the hat 
were universal, not only at the theatre, 
but in the church, lecture and concert 
room also. It is far more conducive to 
health and enjoyment, and gives a much 
more cheerful aspect to the assembly. 

It seems absurd that city councils and 
legislatures should seek to control in such 
personal matters, but surely American 
women ought to have enough sense and 
good feeling to promote a style of dress 
which would be comfortable and pleasant, 
without offending one’s neighbors. A few 
years ago the small bonnet was the joker’s 
great stock in trade; now the funereal 
plumed hat goes to the other extreme, 
and the public are no better satisfied. 
Simplicity is safe and beautiful, and our 
leaders of fashion would do the world a 
great service if they would take the lead 
in introducing it into the head-gear of 
their followers. KE. D.C. 








MARIE ROSE. 

The author of “The Dungeons of Old 
Paris” gives a touching picture of what 
womanly sympathy can accomplish, even 
among fallen and criminal women: 

There was a strangely sympathetic side 
to this saddest of the prisons of Paris (St. 
Lazare, for women). The sick and worn- 
out were always tenderly regarded by their 
fellow-prisoners, and if a woman died in 
the prison it was not unusual forthe rest 
to club together to provide a costly fu- 
neral. 

In the early years of the Restoration, a 
pretty peasant girl named Marie was sent 
to St. Lazare for stealing roses. She had 
a passion for the flower, and a thousand 
mystical notions had woven themselves 
about it in her mind. She said that rose- 
trees would detach themselves from their 
roots, and glide after her wherever she 
went, to tempt her to pluck the blossoms. 
One in a garden, taller than the rest, had 
compelled her to climb the wall and 
gather as many roses as she could, and 
there the gendarmes found her. 

This poor girl excited the most vivid 
interest in that sordid place. The prison- 
ers plotted to restore her to reason, 
christened her Rose, which delighted her, 
and set themselves to make artificial 
roses for her of silk and paper. Those 
fingers, so rebellious at allotted tasks, 
created roses without number, till Marie’s 
cell was transformed into a bower. 

An interested director of prison labor 
seconded these efforts, and opened in 
St. Lazare a workroom for the manufac- 
ture of artificial flowers, to which Marie 
was introduced as an apprentice. 

Here she made roses from morning till 
night, and her dread of the future being 
dispelled, the malady of her mind reached 
its term with the end of her sentence, and 
she left the prison cured and happy. She 
became one of the most successful florists 
in Paris. 





A REVIEW OF ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


If there were no other reason for the 
study of logic, the fact that the illogical 
person is always amusing would be suf- 
ficient. True, a clown has his purposes, 
but most of us get over the desire to be 
the clown in life’s circus very early in our 
careers. It is a noble ambition to seek to 
entertain one’s kind, yet we scarcely care 
to amuse at our own expense, The theatre 
is only “legitimate” while it affords recre- 
ation at the cost of the audience There- 
fore, Olympus prepares to ‘laugh enor- 
mous laughter” when a woman talks to 
prove that women should keep still, or 
writes by way of manifesting the unfit- 
ness of her sex for writing. The gods are 
still ‘‘chortling” gleefully over the follow- 
ing paragraphs which appeared recently 
in the Washington Post: 


“T am here,” said Mrs. Wilcox, ‘to 
attend the Daughters of the American 
Revolution meeting, being a charter mem- 
ber of the New York chapter. The can- 
didacy of Mrs. Donald McLean for the 
presidency has enlisted my hearty sup- 
port; for I look upon Mrs. McLean as one 
of the notable women of America—a Na- 
poleon of her sex. Yes, I am always busy 
writing. mostly verse, but occasionally for 
the newspapers on live subjects of current 
human interest. The press seems to want 
my Opinions on certain lines, and it is a 
diversion now and then to handle topics 
that appeal to all thinking men and 
women, 

‘For instance, I wrote a thousand-word 
article on the arrest of a young woman 
and her lover, who were haled before a 
New York judge merely for kissing in the 
hallway of a flat, on a charge brought by 
two old maids. The lovers were so en- 
grossed in osculation that they didn’t see 
the ancient spinsters, and the conven- 
tional propriety of the latter was so 
shocked that they had the couple arrested 
for disorderly conduct, and an ungallant 
and narrow-minded judge fined them. 
Then, again, I considered the case of 
Frank Magowan, the former New Jersey 
mayor who left his wife and children for 
love of a beautiful woman, as worthy of 
special analysis. _ It’s too long a story to 
go over again now, but one phase of it I 
will venture to repeat, and that is that if 
a wife fails to keep her hold on a man it is 
usually her own fault. 

“IT do not take any stock in the woman 
suffrage movement, for I think women 
have now all the rights they require; in 
fact, | am against the aggressive spirit of 
the modern woman, and deplore her tend- 
ency to rush in and compete with men in 
all professions and avenues of business. 
The result of this is to render men effemi- 
nate, and thousands of the weaker males 
have been pushed to the wall by the bus- 
tling female who sallies out to show that 
she can earn her own living whether she 
has to or not, and applauds herself for 
being independent. 

“Some corrective is needed for this con- 
dition, and I do not know of anything 
that would be as wholesome as war. A 
war would put the masculine woman in 
the background, and would once more 
imbue the men of the nation with that 
virility that they seem so much in danger 
of losing. A nation can go to seed by 
becoming too gentle; the vigor of this 
country must not be represented by the 
encroachments of women on the domain 
of fathers, husbands, and brothers, but by 
strong and robust men, who are ready to 
do and dare. A war, therefore, would 
bring about a needed reorganization of 
society.” 

All of the women in the country who 
rejoice in not being weak-minded ought 
to write to Mrs. Wilcox and express their 
gratitude. She has helped “the cause.” 
Never within the same space has there 
been crowded so much bad logic and self- 
contradiction. 

In the first place, Mrs. Wilcox says she 
was in Washington to aid in the election 
of a certain lady to a certain position. 
This implies that political methods are 
not unknown in the society of which she 
speaks, and Mrs. Wilcox was there to do 
her part in the caucusing and wire-pulling 
for a lady whom she calls ‘‘the Napoleon 
of her sex.”’ This is a doubtful compli- 
ment, since Napoleon is chiefly known as 
the slayer of his, and, while he was incon- 
testably great, he was also contemptibly 
little However, Mrs. McLean can fight 
this out with Mrs. Wilcox at her leis- 
ure. After stating the raison d’étre of 
her presence in Washington, Mrs. Wilcox 
blows her own horn gently, and in a prat- 
tling and infantile manner that is infi- 
nitely touching. Having enumerated some 
of her literary achievements, she takes a 
turn at equal suffrage, and easily disposes 
of that hackneyed theme in a single para- 
graph. 

And this is the point where the lady 
waxes amusing. To avow openly that 
you are anywhere in the interests of the 
candidacy of anybody, and then turn upon 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Harriet TAyLor Upton and 
Mrs. CARRIE P. HARRINGTON were elected 
to the school board of Warren, O., on 
April 4, by the largest majority ever given 
toany candidates in that city. An account 
of the election will be given next week. 

Lapy CASsTLERossE heads the list of 
the newly elected Poor Law Guardians of 
Killarney. She was nominated by her 
father-in-law, the Earl of Kenmare. Her 
election, it is said, has aroused the great- 
est interest among Ireland’s poor, who 
hope that if members of the aristocracy 
take up such duties larger measures for 
the relief of distress will follow. 

Mrs. ANNIE M. Brown, of Brattleboro, 
has been appointed by Attorney-General 
Griggs as clerk of the United States 
Attorney’s Department for the district of 
Vermont. Most of the depositions and 
other legal testimony taken stenographi- 
cally in Brattleboro and vicinity for some 
time past have been taken by Mrs. Brown, 
and she is regarded as fully competent. 

Miss M. Louise GILLMORE is said to 
have served in the post office longer than 
any other woman. She has been clerk at 
the ladies’ window in Chicago since Oct. 
8, 1867. She received the appointment 
under Gen. F. T. Sherman, the successor 
of her brother, Col. Robert A. Gillmore, 
who was drowned soon after he became 
postmaster. During her thirty years’ ser- 
vice she lias never been absent a day ex- 
cept for three months, when disabled by a 
serious accident. 


Miss CLARA J. FisHERr is said to be the 
first woman ever chosen to act as arbitra- 
tor in a labor dispute in this country by a 
regularly constituted State board of arbi- 
tration. Miss Fisher was employed as 
overseer for nine years with the B. H. 
Spaulding Company at Milford, Mass. 
‘Two years ago she left them, but when a 
strike broke out recently over the ques- 
tion what number of yards of straw sewed 
should constitute the unit of payment, 
Miss Fisher was chosen by her former 
fellow employees as their representative. 
Together with a man chosen by the State 
board to represent the Spaulding com- 
pany, she visited similar mills in the 
neighborhood, and in two weeks the re- 
port was ready, which furnished the basis 
of a satisfactory agreement. 

Mrs. MANNING, of Albany, N. Y., the 
new president of the National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born Mary Margaretta Fryer, 
and her ancestors on her father’s side 
were Dutch. On her mother’s side she 
goes back to Robert Livingston, first lord 
of the manor of Livingston, to whom was 
given the original grant. Among her 
more famous ancestors are Philip Living- 
ston, the second lord; Col. Peter R. Liv- 
ingston, Governor Rip Van Dam, Abra- 
ham de Peyster, Olaff Stevenson Van 
Courtlandt, and Col. Peter Schuyler. Her 
late husband, Daniel Manning, was secre- 
tary of the treasury during Cleveland’s 
first administration. Mrs. Manning en- 
tertained with much grace during her 
residence in Washington, and her house 
in Albany is one of the stateliest in that 
city. 

Mrs. A. L. BLIss, of Springfield, Mass., 
is the inventor of a charcoal broiler, which 
was displayed for the first time at the 
recent food fair in that city. Some time 
ago Mrs. Bliss was advised by a physician 
to have her meat broiled over charcoal, as 
meat so cooked differs in many respects 
from that broiled over anthracite coal, 
The inconvenience of using charcoal in 
the kitchen range became at once appar- 
ent, and Mrs. Bliss sought a better 
method. The broiler is a deep pan, the 
lower half of which is like a concave grid- 
iron and sets into and below the lid hole 
in the top of any stove. In this is placed 
the charcoal, which is then lighted at the 
top. An ordinary broiler, containing the 
meat or fish to be cooked, is laid across 
the top, and in a surprisingly short time 
it is cooked, without heating the room or 
making any smudge. The draft works 
from the top down through the broiler, 
and thence up through the chimney. The 
charcoal broiler works equally well 
whether there isa fire in the stove or not. 
The texture of the meat thus cooked is as 
different from the same meat broiled over 
anthracite coal as can well be imagined; 
little of the juice is lost, and there is no 
smoky flavor. Mrs, Bliss’s broiler is inex- 
pensive, and is likely to become a recog- 
nized addition to kitchen utensils, at 
least in cities where charcoal can easily 
be obtained. 
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A REVIEW OF ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. | compelled to “carry on the business at the 


(Concluded from First Page.) 
and rend your sisters who believe they 


in candidates generally —even though 
they be more innocuous thau Napoleon— | 
this is a spectacle for gods and men. It 
is really too funny to be provoking even 
to the most rabid suffragist. 

There are so many people who speak 
and write in this way that in the aggre- 
gate they form a strong proof of the 
theory of reincarnation. Doubtless they 
were once ostriches, able to swallow any- 
thing, and fully believing that when their 
heads were hidden the eyes of the world 
were blinded. But there are some things 
that will not down, and even though we 
shut our eyes to the sunlight, we are con- | 
scious of its presence. The majority of 
the women who “shriek” about “the | 
shrieking sisterhood,” and assert over and 
over again that women have all the rights | 
they need, and inveigh against other 
women for taking up the avocations of 
men, are the very women who have done 
as they pleased all their lives, and are even | 
now pursuing occupations which, accord- | 
ing to their own statements, should be 
left to men alone. Look at Mrs. Lin- 
ton. She is everlastingly getting into the 
magazines to prove that woman's place is 
home, and she writes novels that are not 
half bad, though she must know that it is 
manifestly unladylike to be a bas bleu. 
Here is Mrs. Wilcox writing articles for 
the papers, getting herself interviewed, 
and rushing into print on all sorts of occa- 
sions, with a sweet and guileless inno- 
cence of the fact that, in thus rushing, she 
is falling into the very error she deplores, 
and competing with men. 

By what right does Mrs. Wilcox deny 

the right of a woman to defend other 
women at the bar of justice, while reserv- 
ing to herself the privilege of defending 
poor, downtrodden men in any sensational 
journal which may care to pay her so 
much per column? Doesn’t she know that 
in usurping man’s heaven-given right to 
run the newspapers of this country, she is 
“competing?” Doesn't she know that 
every time she writes a newspaper article 
she crowds some ‘weak and effeminate 
man”—if not off the earth, at least out of 
The World? Isshe not aware that there 
are hundreds of young men of genius who 
are struggling for recognition in the liter- 
ary world? And yet she goes on scrib- 
bling, and taking up the space that might, 
and according to her theory, ought to be 
given to the lucubrations of John Smith, 
Thomas Jones and William Robinson. 
Literature is a profession just as much as 
medicine or law, and a woman has no 
more business to write sonnets than briefs, 
no more license to sell poems than pills. 
It is just as unwomanly for her to “rush 
in and compete with men” in one profes- 
sion as in another. She has no more in- 
herent right to make and market a book 
than she has to run an engine, and she is 
competing with just as many men when 
she does it. 

Mrs. Wilcox must admit that if all the 
women who are now writing would in- 
stantly cease, there would be many 
columns gaping and void in the papers 
and magazines of the land, and many a 
man who knows not where to lay his Faber 
No. 2 might be lifted out of the Slough 
of Despond, and given an opportunity to 
earn a modest competence. The strongest- 
minded woman in the country would not 
deny this. The difference is that the un- 
feminine, strong- minded woman says, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” while Mrs. Wilcox believes that 
this is man’s earth, and that woman is 
only here by sufferance. She, woman, 
must wait for the second table, and if 
there is nothing left for her, let her re- 
joice in the thought that ‘“‘the men-folks”’ 
got enough. 

Mrs. Wilcox still harps on the impor- 
tance of keeping one’s ‘hold on a man.” 
Some day she will find out that men who 
are worth keeping hold of are above any- 
thing so petty. Imagine Vittoria Colonna 
trying to keep her hold on Michael An- 
gelo! It isa singular thing that women 
who spend the most time lauding and de- 
fending man against the “encroachments” 
of their sex make him out such a trivial 
and contemptible creature. The woman 
who competes with him does not talk 
about him as if he were a superior being, 
but she admires and respects and appre- 
ciates him. She has risen above the sex- 
against-sex idea, and considers him and 
herself as human beings, children of God, 
and joint heirs of the kingdom here, as 
well as hereafter. 

It is over the concluding paragraph, 
however, that Olympian laughter shakes 
not only the skies, but the firmament as 
well. In it Mrs. Wilcox clinches her posi- 
tion. Now inthe nature of things a war 
must have the very opposite effect from 
that which she depicts. Is it not a matter 
of fact that the present generation of what 
she calls “bustling” and ‘masculine’ 
women had its origin in the late war? 


| old stand,” while their husbands carried 


muskets over battle-fields. Their daugh- 


| ters had to take the places of the sons 
may do some good by taking an interest’ who were away at the front. 


All the 
heroism is not in uniforms, It takes a 
greater courage to buckle on your lover's 
sword than it takes to wear it; it is easier 
to wield the sword itself than to sit in its 
shadow. If American men were as inane 
a set as Mrs. Wilcox makes them out to 
be, it would be a good thing to have a 
war, if only for the purpose of killing 
them off. But the inevitable result would 
be to put women of some intelligence and 
energy more to the front than ever. Per- 
haps this is one reason why our Eastern 
brethren, who are tired to death now, 
competing with “priestesses of passion” 
and others, are so slow to resent the in- 
sults heaped upon our government. 
Personally, Lam glad that Mrs, Wilcox 
does not mean a word she says, and that 
she will go right on competing with and 
pushing to the wall ‘tweak and effemi- 
nate’ male writers. It is just as well to 
accept the law of the survival of the fit- 
test. Under that rule a good many of her 
verses will survive, this generation at 
least, and it is to be hoped they may. As 
to the equal suffrage movement, that is 
too irresistible to be stayed by any writ of 
injunction. If Mrs. Wilcox knows her own 
poetry by heart, she will recall these two 
apt and exquisite lines, which outline the 
proper course for her to pursue in regard 
to this whole vexed question. When it 
comes to delicacy of expression and 
metaphor, Tennyson never wrote anything 
like this: 
Don’t butt at the storm with your puny 


orm, 
But bend and let 1t go o’er you! 
ELLIs MEREDITH. 
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PROGRESS BY PROVED WORTH. 


MRS. HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH, 


{Read at the recent Congressional hearing on 
woman suffrage.] , 

It is often urged that women stand 
greatly in need of training in citizen- 
ship, before being finally received into 
the body politic. This argument is usu- 
ally put forward, in a tone of weighty 
wisdom, by the opponent who thinks his 
demand is only prompted by a question 
of national welfare, when, in truth, it 
results from never taking cognizance of 
the fact that women are the first class 
who have asked for the right of citizen- 
ship, after ther ability for political life 
had been proved. 

I have seen in my time two enormous 
extensions of the suffrage to men—one in 
America, and one in England. But neither 
the Negro in the South nor the agricultural 
laborers in Great Britain had shown, be- 
fore they got the ballot, any capacity for 
government; for they had never had the 
opportunity to take the first baby steps 
in political action. 

Very different has been the history of 
the march of women towards a recog- 
nized position in the State. We have had 
to prove our ability at each stage of prog- 
ress, and have gained nothing without 
having satisfied a test of capacity. The 
history of the conferring upon women of 
the right to vote for and to be elected 
members of school boards in England, 
illustrates this point, and is typical of 
women’s political achievements in other 
lines. 

Before the Education Acts of 1870, 
women were appointed here and there as 
school managers, because some local cir- 
cumstance made the need of them felt. 
When the new departure in education 
was made, and election boards established, 
it was but a natural development, a con- 
servative recognition of their usefulness, 
for women to become elected representa- 
tives on the new educational bodies. By 
proved worth in the first position, women 
gained popular assent to the exercise of 
a further privilege of citizenship. And 
so in America, after having been ap- 
pointed or elected to small towuship 
offices, they have passed on to wider 
spheres in county or State, and finally 
have been elected to Legislatures. In 
England there are to-day over 2,000 wom- 
en sitting as popularly elected representa- 
tives on School Boards, Boards of Guard- 
ians and Parish and District Councils. 
These women are elected to perform these 
important duties of citizenship, time 
after time, and are almost invariably re- 
turned at the head of the poll. All this 
surely is a quiet, steady, reasonable ver- 
dict upon how women carry out their 
work as administrative officers. 

The right to vote has always been con- 
sidered more sacred than the right to be 
elected to office, and has consequently 
been more guarded, and more cautiously 
conferred. Therefore, to urge that women 
have proved useful to the community as 
officials, does not convince a political stu- 
dent that they are fitted to be electors. 
Nor do I wish to claim their fitness on 
such grounds. I rest our demand here, 


BY 





Thousands of retiring, timid women were 


as in the other case, upon the safe founda- 





tion of proved ability. We were givena 
small local vote here, or the school suf- 
frage there, and wider and wider duties 
were conferred only after capacity for 
government was shown in the narrow 
sphere. Nowhere has complete enfran- 
chisement been conferred on women, as 
it was on Negroes, with a stroke of the 
pen. Slowly, step by step, women have 
gained every vote in England except the 
parliamentary suffrage; just as slowly, in 
America, they have made their way until, 
in afew States, they are now full citizens. 
The last franchise in England will be con- 
ferred when public opinion is fully con- 
vinced of the conscientious manner in 
which women are exercising the rights 
they have, and the older and more con- 
servative States of the Union will give 
vote after vote to us, as we prove the 
value of our work in political life. The 
contention of our opponents, then, that 
we must get political training before 
claiming citizenship, is but a display of 
ignorance regarding the history of our 
emancipation; for our political evolution 
has not come through abstract reasoning 
about man’s natural rights, but as the 
result, if | may be permitted the phrase, 
of a civil-service examination of a search- 
ing nature, into our capacity for citizen- 
ship. 

Now, as proved worth has been the rule 
of our progress so far, it is evident that 
along that line future efforts must be 
made. The value of a voter depends 
largely upon the conscientious manner in 
which he endeavors to inform himself 
upon public questions; and, therefore, 
such associations as the League directed 
by Dr. Jacobi and Mrs. Sanders, in 
New York, in so far as they are form- 
ing a scholarly habit in the study of 
political questions among women, are 
building up a class which will prove in 
time of the highest value to the State, 
and which will have on that account an 
irresistible claim to citizenship. When 
the various clubs of women the country 
over have developed more thoroughly 
their study of political and economic 
problems, they will have educated all 
their members into seeing that a repub- 
lic must have from each and all of its 
citizens self-denial and devotion; that 
there is no room for the shirk except 
under a Russian despotism. 

The public demand for proved worth 
suggests, too, another, and what appears 
to me the chief and most convincing 
argument upon which our future claims 
must rest. I refer to the growing recog- 
nition of the economic value of the work 
of women. [intentionally do not say an 
increase in their work; for it is a popular 
mistake to suppose that women are rush- 
ing, in large numbers, into gainful pur- 
suits. This false impression has come 
about by women of the well-to-do class 
taking it for granted that the doings of 
their tiny body are of great importance 
and typical of all classes. For instance, 
because women architects increased from 
one to twenty-two in the years between 
1870 and 1890, chemists, assayers, and 
metallurgists from nothing to forty-six, 
and women in the ministry from 67 to 
1,237, it has been hastily concluded that 
these enormous percentages (though, mark 
you, absurdly small absolute numbers) 
were characteristic of industrial employ- 
ments. But no less an authority than 
Carroll D Wright truly says, “The pro- 
portion of women laborers is increasing a 
little less than three per cent.” 

However, although it is a mistake to 
say that women are adopting gainful pur- 
suits in largely increased proportion, and 
although we cannot claim for them any 
great advance in efficiency, there has been 
a marked change in the estimate of our 
position as wealth-producers. We have 
never been supported by men; for if all 
men labored hard every hour of the 
twenty-four, they could not do all the 
work of the world. A few worthless 
women there are, but even they are not 
so much supported by the men of their 
family as by the overwork of the “sweated” 
women at the other end of the social 
ladder. From creation’s dawn, our sex 
has done its fuli share of the world’s 
work, Sometimes we have been paid for 
it, but oftener not. 

Unpaid work never commands respect. 
It is the paid worker that has brought to 
the public mind conviction of our worth. 
The spinning and weaving done by our 
great-grandmothers in their own homes 
was not reckoned as national wealth, until 
the work was carried to the factory and 
organized there, and the women, who 
followed their work, were paid according 
to its commercial value. It is the women 
of the industrial class, the wage-earners, 
reckoned by the hundreds of thousands, 
and not by units, the women whose work 
has been submitted to a money test, who 
have been the means of bringing about 
the altered attitude of public opinion 
towards women’s work in every sphere of 
life. 

If we recognize the democratic side of 
our cause, and make an organized appeal 





to industrial women on the ground of 
their need of citizenship, and to the nation 
on the ground of its need that all wealth- 
producers should form part of its body 
politic, the close of the century might 
witness the building of a true republic in 
the United States. 
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WOMEN SCHOOL-SUPERINTENDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Through the courtesy of Hon. William 
T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 





tion, the following significant facts are | 


given to the public for the first time: 
There are in the United States two 
women State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction: 
Miss Grace E. Patton, Denver, Col. 
Miss Estelle Reel, Cheyenne, Wyo. 





There are twelve women city or town 
superintendents of schools, namely: 


Eugenia Fuller, Riverside, Cal. 
Emma E, Dolphin, Leavenworth, Kan. 
Mary 8S. Snow, Bangor. Me. 

Mrs. Curtis, Brewer, Mo. 

Ella F. Boyd, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Elizabeth H. Mason, Orange, Mass. 
Mary L. Lincoln, Rockport, Mass. 
Anna M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich. 
Sarah L. Perry, Malone, N. Y. 

Mary B. Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Carrie E, Morgan, Appleton, Wis. 
V.M. Alden, Depere, Wis. 


Women are county superintendents of 
public instruction as follows: 


In Arkansas, one woman county super- 
intendent. 


California, 13. 
Illinois, 6. 
Kansas, 19. 
Michigan, 9. 
Missouri, 6. 
Nebraska, 12. 
North Dakota, 11. 
Oklahoma, 5. 
North Dakota, 4. 
Tennessee, 6. Vermont, 1. 
Washington, 10. Wisconsin, 13. 
Wyoming, 9. 

Total number of women State superin- 
tendents, 2, county superintendents, 229, 
city superintendents, 12; grand total, 243. 

CLARA Conway. 

54 West 76th Street, New York. 


THE HELPING HAND. 


Colorado, 26. 
Iowa, 11. 
Kentucky, 10. 
Minnesota, 13. 
Montana, 19. 
New York, 8. 
Ohio, 5. 
Pennsylvania, 2. 
South Dakota, 10. 





The Talitha Cumi Maternity Home in 
this city has cared for fifty-four unfortu- 
nate women during the past year. Dr. 
Caroline E, Hastings is president of the 
Moral Reform Society which provides the 
home, and Dr. Julia Morton Plummer is 
its secretary. 

The School for Crippled Children, 424 
Newbury Street, Boston, was started in 
1894 with seventeen pupils; now there are 
thirty-nine, besides the iittle boy born 
without arms, who is being taught to do 
typewriting with his toes, Miss Mary E. 
Perry is principal of the school. 

In historic Plymouth, Mass., the mercy 
and help work of the Epworth League was 
for several years carried on by ‘‘groups of 
ten.”’” Mrs. R. S. Douglas has written a 
letter to Zion’s Herald from which we 
take the following paragraphs: 

The Helping X of boys provided shav- 
ings for an old lady, and had certain days 
to do errands for a “shut-in.”’ 

The two Sewing X’s not only made 
garments for the very poor, but did sew- 
ing for overworked mothers when the 
mothers were able to furnish the material. 
They went twice each month to the home 
of a widow who had deformed hands and 
did her mending. They patched and 
mended clothing sent South, or to any 
mission field, so everything was ready to 
puton. One little Italian woman, a Cath- 
olic, dying slowly from consumption, was 
made happy by being told that these 
ladies would do all the sewing for her two 
children. She could not speak English 
except by an interpreter. A few days be- 
fore she died she said: ‘‘Tell them they 
have made my last days so much easier.” 

A Patchwork X of little girls pieced 
patchwork quilts from pieces given them, 
then made them into comforters and gave 
them to the sick, All their names were 
marked on a white block in the centre. 

Of the two Martha X’s one cared for the 
church kitchen, and the other, of younger 
women, waited on tables and cared for 
the dining-room. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


The Edinburgh School of Cookery is 
more than twenty years old, is finely 
housed, has a large capital stock, supports 
able instructors, and rejoices in a large 
patronage. The daughters of the nobility 
as well as of the artisan class work for its 
medals, instruction being now extended 
to all branches of domestic labor. Nor 
are the lectures and lessons confined to 
the city, for in villages and country neigh- 
borhoods classes have been formed, and 
the standard of housekeeping has been 
raised. 

The Countess of Meath has given to the 
Irish Workhouse Association $10,000 to 
provide training homes for girls brought 
up in the workhouse, in order to fit them 





for superior domestic service. Five thou- 
sand is to found a Catholic home, and the 
other $5,000 a home for Protestant girls, 

The death of Princess Hohenlohe, the 
wife of the German chancellor, is widely 
lamented. Her charities in Germany, 
Russia, and France were munificent, and 
she responded generously to every appeal 
on behalf of a good object. She was a 
woman of remarkable character and 
ability, with fine taste in art and litera- 
ture, and noted for the brightness of her 
table talk. 

A date in mid-September, 1898, will 
probably prove to be the day upon which 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland will 
formally take the oath of accession to the 
Dutch throne. No one could have shown 
more tact in managing affairs of State 
during her daughter’s minority than the 
Queen Regent, who, like her sister, the 
Duchess of Albany, is a person of singu- 
larly unpretentious manners aud simple 
tastes. This is shown in her daily habits 
and surroundings. Her Majesty, for in- 
stance, although for more formal com- 
munications she uses thick white writing 
paper with the crown and royal coat of 
arms emblazoned in gold and scarlet and 
blue, uses for her every-day familiar 
letters, paper merely stamped with her 
name, **Emma,” and a crown. In dress, 
also, she is inclined to simplicity, and she 
follows, in preference to leading, the 
fashions. 

Empress Augusta Victoria, of Germany, 
found 144 German servant girls last year 
to whom she could give the golden 
servants’ cross for having lived forty 
years with one family. Only one was 
found in Berlin. 

A monument, designed by the Princess 
Louise, has just been placed over the 
grave of Mrs. Mary Ann Thurston, who 
nursed all the children of Queen Victoria 
from 1845 to 1867. F. M. A, 
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SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 








In New Zealand, women have the right 
to vote for members of the Legislature, 
The law extending suffrage to them went 
into effect in 1893. The population of 
Christ Church (census of 1891) was 31,454. 
The first election under the law was held 
in November, 1893. Number of men who 
voted, 6,313; number of women who voted, 
5,989. These figures ought to convince 
us that women are not as indifferent about 
politics as some people would have us 
believe. In New Zealand, as a whole, the 
estimated adult female population was 
139,915; of these, 109,461 qualified and 
registered their names on the ‘rolls—78.23 
per cent. of the whole. Of these, 90,290 
went to the polls and voted. Do men 
ever turn out better than that in America 
or elsewhere? Here is a remark to the 
other sex’s credit, too—I take it from the 
official report: 

“A feature of the election was the order- 
liness and sobriety of the people. Women 
were in no way molested.” 

In the New Zealand law occurs this: 
“The word person wherever it occurs 
throughout the act includes woman.” 

That is promotion, you see. By that 
enlargement of the word, the matron with 
the garnered wisdom and experience of 
fifty years becomes at one jump the polit- 
ical equal of her callow kid of 21.—Mark 
Twain in ‘*More Tramps Abroad.” 





HOW MISS WILLARD CAPTURED THE 
COLLEGE BOYs. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. SAVAGE. 

While grief is yet fresh over the loss of 
“the most loved woman in America,” 
every incident in her public life will have 
a special interest. 

One, which has never been published, 
occurred several years ago, when for a 
short time Miss Willard was an honored 
guest in my home. 

It was a university town, and Miss Wil- 
lard had consented to speak on the only 
evening at her command, in the largest 
available church. It so happened, how- 
ever, that, some weeks before, the stu- 
dents of the university had engaged the 
church for that evening for a Shakespear- 
ean reading, for which they had been 
making elaborate preparations. The Tem- 
perance Union women tried to persuade 
them to change their entertainment to 
some other date, but they were unwilling 
to do so, and some bad feeling was aroused 
in consequence. Miss Willard was then 
comparatively unknown, and the students 
felt affronted by the effort to get them to 
change their plans, and give the right of 
way to a ‘‘temperance crank.” 

At last it was arranged for the Shake- 
spearean reading to come off as expected, 
only shortened somewhat, and that Miss 
Willard should then have an opportunity 
to speak to the same audience. 

Many of the students yielded to the 
proposition with little grace, and were 
determined to express their disapproval, 
as students can, when the lecture should 
begin. 

The elocutionist himself, feeling that he 
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was being thrust into a corner, made sev- 
eral ill-natured allusions to what would 
follow after he was through. 

The friends of Miss Willard sat with no 
little apprehension through the reading, 
but she remained as calm and self-pos_ 
sessed as if no storm was brewing. 

When the time came for her address, 
and she was introduced by the pastor of | 
the church, with quiet dignity she stepped | 
to the platform, and in a voice clear and | 
musical, with a distinctness and power far | 
surpassing that of the professional elocu- | 
tionist who had' proceeded her, began: 

“And what else said the myriad-minded 
Shakespeare? ‘O, thou invisible spirit of | 
wine! If thou hast no name to be known | 
by, let us call thee devil? ” 

Never did an orator capture an audience 
more suddenly or mure completely. In an 
instant thesi e rece was almost deathless. 
Not another allusion was made to Shake- 
speare, and not a word about the em- | 
barrassing circumstances. 

But so gracefully was the transition 
made from the subject the audience had 
been thinking about to that which filled 
her soul, so calmly did the speaker face 
the situation and speedily become master 
of it, that not a ripple of disapprobation 
was heard. Her magnetic personality | 
cast a spell over the large audience of | 
students, and with characteristic gallan- | 
try they acknowledged their defeat and | 
declared allegiance to the conqueror. | 

For nearly an hour Miss Willard held 
that audience with a thrilling eloquence ! 
which, I am sure, even she rarely sur- | 
passed. She seemed to recognize her op- | 
portunity. Few in that audience saw, as 
she did, the demon in the wine-cup, and 
with a tender eagerness and magnetic 
power she pleaded with those young men 
and wonien as for their lives. 

So Shakespeare was made to do service 
on a temperance platform such as he 
never intended, and the applause that fol- 
lowed showed how successfully it was 
done. — From the Christian Endeavor 
World. 
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POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Return postage should always be en- 
closed when a letter is sent on one’s per- 
sonal aifairs and an answer is expected. 
To omit the necessary stamps for the 
answer is a breach of courtesy, and to per- 
sons whose correspondence is large, the 
cost of stamps in matters with which 
they have no direct concern may involve 
a serious expense. 

In sending return postage, never slip 
the stamp loosely inside your letter. It 
may easily be lost or overlooked. Do not 
so carelessly affix it to your paper that it 
will stick fast and with difficulty be de- 
tached, Cut a little slit in the paper and 
thus fasten it; but preferably, if one or 
two stamps are all you are sending, place 
them on an envelope addressed to your- 
self. This little precaution will save 
trouble, and will almost always ensure a 
prompt reply. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Oh, mamma,” said little Willie, as he 
made his first close inspection of a bicycle, 
“this machine has got rubbers on to keep 
its wheels from getting wet!’—Harper’s 
Round Table. 

A Scotchman once hired himself to a 
Cheshire farmer. At breakfast one of the 
famous cheeses of the county was set 
before him. His master said to him: 

“Sandy, you take a long time to your 
break fast.”’ 

“Troth, master,’ replied the Scot, “a 
cheese o’ this size is nae so soon eaten as 
ye may think.’’—Household Words. 


“Grandfather’s Clock” was screwed to 
the wall, with its tin weights, filled with 
sand, hanging down by chains, and its 
long pendulum swinging slowly back 
and forth. The mother asked little Dot 
to go into the room and see if the clock 
was running, for she had not heard it 
strike all the afternoon. Dot came back, 
put her curly head in at the door and ex- 
claimed: “Why no, mamma, de clock 








ain’t a-running. It is des standing still and 
a-waggin’ its tail.” 


Any one who knows Canon Ainger, 
master of the Temple, will comprehend 
the humor of this stery. Canon Ainger is 
a great favorite with children, and upon 
one occasion was asked to assist at a 
juvenile party. Arriving at what he 
thought was his destination, a house in a 


| row of others exactly alike, the Canon 


made his way up to the drawing-room, 
**Don’t announce me,” said he to the do- 


| mestic, and thereupon the reverend gen- 


tleman went down upon all-fours, ruffled 
up his white hair, and crawled into the 


| room, uttering the growls of an angry Po- 


lar bear. What was his horror and amaze- 


| ment to find, when he got into the room, 


two old ladies, petrified with astonish- 
ment. He had found his way into the 
house next-door.— Tit-Bits. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Two of Tennyson’s sisters are living, 
the younger in her 81st year. 
A memorial window to Jane Austen is 





| to be placed in Winchester Cathedral. 


Judge Campbell, of San Francisco, has 


| decided that a cat is not a domestic ani- 


mal and therefore cannot be claimed as 
any one’s property. 

Threatened by a tramp in her kitchen, 
Miss Gisella Bond, of Chicago, clapped a 
pan of dough on his head, and the mis- 
creant fled in terror. 

Adam Adamcek, of South Chicago, re- 
cently celebrated his 115th birthday, with 
an “tat home.’ He was assisted in receiv- 
ing by his second wife, aged 88, and his 
eldest daughter, Miss Pauline, aged 92. 

In the rural districts of England one 
policeman for every 1,150 of the popula- 
tion is found sufficient, and even in Lon- 
don only one in 312 is needed. Yet we 
are still told that women must not vote 
because they cannot be policemen. 

Tolstoi has written a novel in somewhat 
the same vein as “The Scarlet Letter,’’ but, 
having changed his opinions, has pigeon 
holed it instead of publishing it. The 
Critic advises him to destroy it unless he 
is willing to have it published after his 
death, for it is almost certain to be made 
public then. 

Mrs. Sarah M. Mantor has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Conneaut 
Lake Exposition Company, with head- 
quarters at the Exposition grounds, Mrs, 
Mantor has been connected with the com- 
pany since its inception, and is deserving 
of the important position. — Meadville 
(Pa.) Tribune. 

Mr. W. D. Howells in Success replies to 
the question whether his present defini- 
tion of happiness is the same as when he 
was a lad in au Ohio village: “It is quite 
different. L have come to see life, not as 
the chase of a forever impossible personal 
happiness, but as a greed for endeavor 
towards the happiness of the whole human 
family. ‘There is no other success.” 

Sarah Bernhardt and Mile. Bartet, of 
the Comédie Francaise, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the committee in charge 
of class XVIII (materials of theatrical 
art) of the 1900 exhibition, of which M. 
Gailhard, director of the Grand Opera, is 
president. They are the first women 
chosen as official managers on a commit- 
tee nut connected with woman's work. 

Nothing responds more infallibly to the 
secret cry of goodness than the secret cry 
of goodness that is near. While you are 
actively good in the invisible, all those 
who approach you will unconsciously do 
things they could not do by the side of 
any other man... . It is possible for you 
to cause extraordinary tears to flow; it is 
possible that you may fill a heart with 
unheard-of certitudes, ‘and give eternal 
life unto a soul, and no one shall know of 
it, nor shall you ever know yourself.— 
Treasury of the Humble. 

The capacity for unselfish service which 
many a ‘‘society girl’’ possesses is never 
known until some emergency calls forth 
all her womanliness. ‘‘A Modern Florence 
Nightingale’ is what the newspapers are 
calling Miss Venable, an Atlanta belle, 
who has been serving as volunteer nurse 
in the hospital at Key West, Fla., since 
the terrible disaster in the harbor of 
Havana. Certainly the wounded survivors 
of the Maine will gratefully remember 
the gentle woman who brings them 
flowers and delicacies made in her own 
kitchen, and ministers to them with such 
untiring devotion.—Congregationalist. 

Fifteen laborers in a Chicago tunnel 
marched unhesitatingly into a burning 
building where was stored enough dyna- 
mite to blow the whole neighborhood into 
smithereens, and coolly carried the danger- 
ous explosive to a place of safety, and then 
as quietly returned to work, unconscious 
of having done a daring thing. How this 
heroism in blue jeans dims to a sickly 
flicker the tawdry exhibitions of chivalry 
in drama and fiction, over which maudlin 
weaklings weep and rave! Let us always 
be manly enough to honor true manliness, 
even in the prosy garb of a grimy work- 
man. God’s noblemen do not stand in the 
glare of the footlights and wait for ap- 
plause from the galleries before doing 
their duty.—Christian Endeavor World. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 





The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least oue dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. Address, 

F, J. Curney & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. - 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


OUR JUNIORS. 


[Special premium to the Junior readers of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. The closing volume 
of the famous series of the ‘Five Little Pep- 
per Books,” by Margaret Sidney, is the story 
of Phronsie, recently published. This book, 
or any other one of the series, will be given 
for a club of 2 new subscribers at $2.00 each. 
The entire set of four volumes—‘“Five Little 
Peppers and How they Grew,”’ “‘Five Little 
Peppers Midway,” “Five Little Peppers 
Grown Up,” and “Phronsie Pepper’’—will 
be given for a club of 7 new subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Price of each volume, $1.50.] 


-_-- 


APRIL. 





BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill! 
All the spring is in her train, 
Lead by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter! 
First the blue, and then the shower; 
Bursting bud, and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 
Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 

W bere the timid violets hide,— 
All things ready with a will,- 
April’s coming up the hill! 


-_-- 


HUNTING EASTER EGGS. 

Let me tell you of some merry egg 
hunters I once saw, and of the big, downy 
nest where fifty lovely eggs cuddled in soft 
gray moss. When I first saw the nest it 
was empty, and oh, what merry laughter 
there was as one by one the pretty eggs 
were placed there—not by biddy. She 
would have cackled with surprise to 
see the creamy brown of her egg-shells 
changed to bright red and purple and 
gold. 

No, it was fifty pairs of lively feet and 
fifty pairs of small hands that hunted for 
the eggs and then brought them to the 
mossy nest, and this is how it happened: 

“Once upon a time,” but not “long 
ago,’”’ there was a lady who wished that 
all her little friends might have as much 
fun hunting eggs as she had when she 
was a little girl. 

But she had no barn, no haymow, not 
even one hen. In spite of this she invited 
fifty small boys and girls at Easter-time 
“to hunt eggs in my house!”’ 

You can imagine how surprised those 
children were, and you may be sure that 
they were all there on time. 

It was a big house, with five large rooms 
on the first floor, and all opening into one 
another, so that the children could go in 
acircle from room to room. In the cen- 
tre of the largest room was a low stand, 
and on this was the big nest, all covered 
inside and out with silvery Florida moss. 
Around this were gathered the eager 
children. 

“Now, my little friends,” said the lady, 
“somewhere in these five rooms, tucked 
away in all sorts of cozy corners, are fifty 
Easter eggs, each having on it in letters 
of gold the name of some boy or gir! here. 
No egg is out of reach of the smallest 
child, and there must be no climbing or 
moving of things in the rooms. 

“When I blow this whistle you may all 
start in different directions and hunt. As 
soon as you find an egg bring it to the 
nest and go hunt for more. If you find 
an egg with your name on it, it is yours 
at once; but you will like it better if you 
put it with the other eggs until the hunt 
is over. Now!” 

S-s s-s-t went the shrill little whistle, 
and away sped one hundred nimble feet. 

What squeals of delight there were 
when an egg was found and proudly 
brought to its place in the great nest! 
What funny remarks there were over the 
first finds! 

Ned called out, ‘‘This wasan easy egg!”’ 
and sweet little Cathy said, ‘‘Mine was 
very hard,” for of course all those eggs 
were hard eggs! 

The little girls got tired first, but the 
boys would not stop until the fifty were 
found. Then the whistle was blown, and 
the children gathered about the full nest. 








Dick’s was the last find, and as he was 
the biggest boy there he counted to see if 
there were really fifty eggs. 

“Why, there's fifty-one!"’ exclaimed he; 
and sure enough, a pure white egg lay 
among the fifty gaily colored ones, like a 
lily in a pansy-bed. 

What a surprise for everybody! How 
did the egg get among its bright com- 
panions? 

Could any boy have brought it in his 
pocket by mistake? 

“Who found this white egg?” asked the 
children’s friend. 

“Oh, [ did,” said Dick, ‘‘and it was a 
hard one, too. I saw lots of easy ones, 
but as | was the biggest I thought I ought 
to leave them for the littlest ones. The 
hunt was almost ever and I thought I 
shouldn't find a single hard find.” 

**But where did you find it? 
fifty colored eggs,”’ said the lady. 

“The whistle was blowing for us to stop 
hunting,”’ said Dick, “and I happened to 
notice pussy curled up in her basket by 
the fire in the dining-room, so I stopped 
to pat her, and as she crooked up her 
back my hand touched something hard 
under her cushion in her basket. I lifted 
it and peeped under—and there was the 
pretty white egg!” 

Little Dick was at first troubled a bit, 
but soon he laughed loudest of them all 
when it was discovered that his find was a 
porcelain darning egg! 

When later Baby Robin was brought in 
by his nurse to see the happy little egg- 
hunters, he explained the mystery by going 
straight to pussy’s basket and saying: 

“Pussy, baby hide mamma’s boofer egg 
in your baxit for you. Did you find your 
Easter egg?”’ 

And Dick had the reward for his un- 
selfishness in letting others have the “easy 
finds,” when wee Robin saw the white egg 
among the others and cried out with glee: 

“Come, pussy, here’s your buofer egg!” 
—Euyenie L. Beckwith, in Youth's Com- 
panion. 











DO NOT BE FOOLED 


With the idea that any preparation your 

druggist may put up and try to sell you 

will purify your blood like Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine is the result 
of years of study and experiment. It 
is prepared under the personal super- 
vision of educated pharmacists who 
know the nature, quality and medic- 
inal effect of all the ingredients used. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla abselutely cures 
all forms of blood disease when other 
medicines fail to do any good. It is 
the World’s great Spring Medicine 
and the One True Blood Purifier. 


TREMONT... 


TURKISH 
BATHS... 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
176 Tremont St., Under Tremont Theatre. 











The Most Complete Turkish 
Bath Establishment in America. 


The shampooers are of the most capable and sei- 
entific in the world. 

Comfort and satisfaction guaranteed. Hair-dress- 
ing Parlors, Manicure and Chiropody connected. 


‘Alacrity in the performance of duty, and strict 


courtesy to patrons by all attendants is the 
order of the day in this establishment. 
Hours for Bathers. 

LADIES—From 8 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 
days ; Sundays, from 1.30 P. M. to 6 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and all 
night week days ; Sundays till 1 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1 ; Six Tickets, $5. 

Open on Sundays and Holidays. 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT € 


~==O§Y TARING Tea 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullmen 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pul!- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Davy Coaches to Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco ard 
Los Angeles. 











All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City 











E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Ageni 
OmAHA, NgB. 


I hid only 


| EDUCATIONAL. 








Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 


|Special Summer Session 











Of five weeks during July and Aug- 
ust, 1898, with opportunities for 


| Faelten System of Fundamental 
| Training —— 


in actual operation. 
culars or call at office. 


Send jor cir- 


STEINERT BLDG, - 162 Boylston St. 


(Chauncy-Hialt ae 
School... 6% 


458 BOYLSTON ST. 


——— 





Second half year begins January 31. 
Grammar and High School grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


284 DARTMOUTH ST. 


Taylor, De Meritte and Hagar. 





SCHOOL OF [fierature, Sscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 
EXPRESSION PhD. Children’s classes, 


Miss Foye. ‘ lergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Banght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
Serot T Ww. CHURCHILL will 

*rof. J. W. C Cc will open a course 
for the School Libeary. = 





svA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumors, 
’ Penn. O gth month, 4th, or. i 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. Healthful location, extensive 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full lars address CHARLES Dez 
GARMO Ph.D. President. . 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hesth Fyaneytvante St. 
’ teenth year. Opened 

Girls’ Classical School. <ootcmber sand. 5 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. S: 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, G 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODOKE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 














SOME OF 


LEE and SHEPARD’S 
ons WE ces 
Publications 


The District School as it Was. 
By Warren E. Burton. New Edition. Edited 
biifton Johnson. With illustrations. Cloth, ie 
Dreams in Homespun. 
By SAM WALTER Foss. This book compri 
pages, is beautifully bound, with an "artistie, lily 
designed cover. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $1.50. 
The Spinning-Wheel at Rest. 


Poems by Epwarp AvGustus JENKs. 
illustrations, with portrait of author. 
beveled edges, $1.50. 

The Genesis of Shakespeare's Art. 

A Study of His Sonnets and Poems. By Epwin 

AMES l)UNNING. With an editorial preface by 
Mr. A. W. Stevens. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
Modes of Motion. 
Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. 
s Prof. A. E. Do_prar, Tufts College, author 
of “Matter, Ether, and Motion,” etc. Illustrated. 
75 cents. 
Beside Old Hearthstones. 

Being the second volume of Foot» ints of the Patri- 
ots. By ABRAM ENGLISH Brown, author of 
“ Beneath Old Kooftrees,”’ etc. Ilustrated. $1.50. 

On Plymouth Rock. 
Col. Samuet Apams Drake, autho 

Watch Fires of 76,” “Our Colonial Homes?" 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 

Stories of the American Revolution. 

By Everett T. Tomuiinson. Illustrated. Boards, 
30 cents, wet; cloth, $1.00. 

Her Place in the World. 


By AMANDA M. DovGtas. Cloth, $1.50. 

A story of absorbing interest, and one that will be 
an inspiration and help to young women. 
Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows. 

By VirGinia F. TownsenpD, author of “ Darryl 
Gap,” “ Only Girls,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Captain Molly. A Love Story. 

By Mary A. DeNtson, author of ** That Husband 

of Mine,” “* That Wile of Mine.” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
At the Front. 

Being the fifth volume in The Blue and Gray—On 
Land ies. By Otiver Optic. Illustrated. 
Blue and gray cloth, gold dies, $1.50. 

Pacific Shores; 


Or, Adventures in Eastern Seas. Being the twelfth 
and last volume of the A//-Ore-the-World 
Library. By OLiver Optic. Illustrated. Bound 
in gold and colors, $1.25. 

Guarding the Border; 

Or, the > § of the Great Lakes. Bein; 
volume of The War of 1812 Series. By 
T. ToMLINsON. Illustrated. $1.50. 

An Oregon Boyhood. 


By Rev. Lovis ALBERT Banks. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Queer Janet. 

By Grace Le Baron, author of “ The Rosebu: 

Club.” Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. . 
The Happy Six. 

Being the third volume of The Silver Gate Series. 

By PENN SHIRLEY. Illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 
*," Send for our Illustrated Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Bostos 


Cloth, 


By 


etc. 


the fifth 
VERETT 


Illustrated 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 

he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the oftice or not. 
2, Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-oftice—whether directed to his 
name or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 


The year 1898 marks fifty years since the 
first convention was called by women, ask- 
ing for the right of the elective franchise. 

The Michigan E. 8. A. will celebrate this 
event at its Fourteenth Annual Convention, 
to be held in Bay City, May 3,4,and5. The 
programme will be varied, to show the dif- 
ferent phases of progress made in woman's 
condition in the half century. 

If you are not a member of an auxiliary 
society, by the payment of $1 to the treasu- 
rer of the State society, you may become a 
voting member of the Convention. 

Let the men and women of this State who 
believe that ‘Governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed,” 
come together, and in reviewing the gains 
of the past fifty years, gather momentum of 
courage and zeal to bring our beloved com- 
monwealth up beside those States of the 
farther West, where government of, for, and 
by the whole people has been established. 

Free entertainment will be given to all 
delegates and visitors. 

May Srockine Kyaaes, President. 
Mrs. Detiste P. Hotes, 110 6th St. 
Chairman Com, on Entertainment. 
Bay City, Mich., April 2, 1898. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 








The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman’s Journat will be held at their 
office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Mon. 
day, April 25, 1898, at 11 A.M. The stock- 
holders are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jutia Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 


HARVARD WOMEN’S WORK AS 
ASTRONOMERS. 


Astronomers have always welcomed to 
their ranks women of genius like Caroline 
Herschell, Mary Somerville, and Maria 
Mitchell. Various European and Ameri- 
can observatories have recently employed 
many women as computers, and have en- 
couraged them to undertake original re- 
search. The Harvard College Observa- 
tory has been especially appreciative of 
the work of women. Helen Leah Reed, 
in the New England Magazine some 
time ago, gave a very interesting sketch 
of what women have done at Harvard. 
Although there is a field for woman's 
work in the old astronomy with its 
problems relating to the postures and 
natures of the heavenly bodies, yet Miss 
Reed points out that a much larger scope 
is offered in astro-physics, by the so-called 
‘new astronomy. For in this last, pho- 
tography is now so largely used that the 
observer, magnifying glass in hand, can 
at any hour of the day study the photo- 
graphic plate with results more satisfac- 
tory than those formerly obtained at night. 
In the ordinary observatories where men 
are employed, it is inconvenient for wom- 
en to be engaged in night- observing. 
Photography, therefore, as applied to 
astronomy, has greatly increased women’s 
opportunities for original research. By 
photographing the spectra of the stars 
wonderful stellar discoveries have re- 
cently been made. 

Among the striking results thus achieved 
by women are Mrs. Fleming’s discovery 
that stars of a certain type may be proved 
variable by the bright lines in their spec- 
tra, and Miss Maury’s discovery that Beta 
Aurigae proves to be a close binary by a 
study of the spectrum. Harvard Observ- 
atory will always have the honor of hav- 
ing been the first to develop a corps of 
trained women assistants, dealing with 
diffcult problems as successfully as men 
deal with them elsewhere. Moreover, 
Harvard College has paid its women 
assistants duving routine work the same 
fixed rate per hour as is paid to men 
doing similar work in other departments 
of the Observatory. 

The first longitude campaign ever con- 
ducted solely by women was probably the 
one conducted by Miss Byrd and Miss 
Whitney, which determined the precise 
difference in longitude between the Smith 
and Harvard College Observatories. 

The success of the Harvard experiment 
of training and employing a corps of 
women assistants has been so marked that 
other observatories will doubtless follow 
the example. Not all women or men are 
capable of this kind of work, for it de- 
mands exceptional mental qualities. Mrs. 
Fleming has an eye remarkably keen in 
making measurements, a mind unusually 
alert in observing, and an executive ability 
so marked that it has gone far towards 

insuring the success of the Draper Memo- 
rial work. Mrs. Fleming was born in 
Dundee, Scotland, where she taught for 
five years and passed successful examina- 





| tions as a teacher. Her father first in- 

| troduced the daguerreotype process in 
that city. H, B. B. 

| -_-- 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 





It is good news that the forces of mu- 
nicipal reform have been victorious in 
most of the wards of Chicago, and that a 
majority of the newly-elected city govern 
ment will oppose the brazen effort of the 
street railway company to secure an ex- 
| tension of its franchise for the next fifty 
| years without any compensation to the 
‘city. But in the Nineteenth Ward, Alder- 
man “Johnny” Powers has been reélected, 
despite the opposition of the municipal 
reformers, led by Miss Jane Addams and 
the other women of Hull House. A 
graphic account of the alderman’s history 
and methods will be found in another 
column. 

That Powers should have been reélected 
in the face of so black a record, calls at- 
tention anew to one of the minor evils of 
women’s exclusion from suffrage — the 
fact that women are thereby debarred 
from serving in many positions where 
they could render good service. Several 
years ago, the friends of municipal reform 
in the Nineteenth Ward, casting about for 
ways and means to get rid of the corrupt 
rule of Powers, canvassed seriously the 
eligibility of Miss Addams for alderman. 
She was the only person in the ward 
whose popularity with the mass of the 
voters was comparable to that of Powers, 
and she would undoubtedly have been the 
strongest candidate who could have been 
nominated against him. There was no 
doubt that she was competent to fill the 
office, and would perform the duties ad- 
mirably. For the good of the ward she 
was willing to serve. But it was regret- 
fully decided that the likelihood of her 
election being declared illegal was too 
great to run the risk. The reform forces 
were compelled to put up a less popular 
candidate; and, though they made a gal- 
lant fight, they have been beaten. With 
Miss Addams as their candidate, they 
might not have suffered defeat. 

The question arises irresistibly, why 
should the good government party, in 
their fight against corruption, have been 
handicapped by inability to nominate the 
candidate who was the most likely to be 
successful? 

In England some years ago, Miss Cons 
was elected an alderman of London, and 
served acceptably until, after a long 
course of litigation, her election was set 
aside as illegal on account of her sex. 
The same was the case with Miss Cobden 
and Lady Margaret Sandhurst, who had 
been elected members of the London 
County Council by large majorities. 

Electors alone are eligible to certain 
offices; therefore, while women are ex- 
cluded from suffrage, they will also be 
excluded from many postions in which 
they could do good service, in which 
they are often badly needed, and for 
which they are sometimes desired by a 
large majority of the voters. A. 8. B. 





AT RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 

Mrs. Arthur D. Gilman a few weeks ago 
invited the senior class of Radcliffe Col- 
lege to tea at her house, and had Mrs. J. 
Elliot Cabot, the president of the ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women,” read thenr 
a paper against suffrage; after which they 
were invited to sign the remonstrance. 

Some of the girls wished to hear the 
other side, and, in consequence, the pres- 
ent writer was invited by the Emmanuel 
Club of Radcliffe to speak at Fay House 
on April 5, and te give the argument for 
suffrage. There was a large attendance, 
despite a snowstorm. Questions were 
asked after the lecture by the dean, Miss 
Agnes Irwin, by the college girls, and by 
several remonstrants from outside Rad- 
cliffe, including a lady from California, 
who made as good an address as can be 
made on the wrong side. One of the re- 
monstrants present expressed regret that 
the negative could not have been presented 
more fully. The officers of the Emmanuel 
Club explained that they had made every 
effort to secure a speaker in the negative, 
but without success. 

Much interest was manifested, and a 
group of bright-faced girls stayed for 
some time after the meeting, to discuss 
the subject further. A number of signa- 
tures were obtained to the suffrage peti- 
tion. A. S. B. 


FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 





The educational institutions of Mas- 
sachusetts have had a severe setback of 
late in the action of the assessors of 
several municipal:ties under the recent 
interpretation of the law regarding the 
taxing of their funds. The Journal of 
Education says: ‘‘This may be the death 
knell of some of the academies of the 
State. One of the most notorious in- 
stances is that of the Howard Seminary, 
West Bridgewater. Here is an institution 








provided for by two persons of large 


wealth who made large endowments in 
their wills. By these bequests all children 
of the town above the elementary grades 
are provided with the best of educational 
advantages free, and the town has the 
further advantage of having a prosperous 
and highly creditavle educational in- 
stitution in its midst, with all the benefits 
which it implies. In the face of these 
facts, the assessors tax the trustees $2,700 
on the funds, which practically closes the 
seminary. It is not easy to understand 
how any community in New England 
can be so shortsighted as to jeopardize 
any educational advantage that it en- 
joys.” 

The president's fellowship, founded in 
honor of President Thomas and open to 
students in the first year of graduate 
work at Bryn Mawr, has been awarded to 
Miss Lizzie Rebecca Laird,of Owen Sound, 
Ont., who has held the resident fellowship 
in physics at Bryn Mawr during 1897-8. 
Her undergraduate course was taken 
at the university of Toronto. The second 
graduate European fellowship, known as 
the Mary E. Garrett European fellowship, 
has been taken by Miss Florence Peebles, 
of Lutherville, Md., a student in the 
department of biology. Miss Peebles’s 
academic history is as follows: A. B., 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, 1895; 
graduate scholar in biology, Bryn Mawr, 
1895-6; fellow in biology, Bryn Mawr, 
1896-7; graduate student in biology, Bryn 
Mawr, 1897-8. These fellowships, of $500 
each, are awarded on the ground of excel- 
lence in scholarship, and are intended to 
cover the expenses of one year’s residence 
and study at some foreign university. 

The first woman graduate of Genesee 
College, now Syracuse University, was 
Mary Ermina Nash, of the class of °53. 
In 1854, she married G,. O. Spence, M. D., 
of Lodi, Seneca County, N. Y. Mrs. 
Spence is now the superintendent of Davis 
Deaconess Home, Salt Lake City. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
O., in its college for women, has secured 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, as 
lecturer on household economics for the 
next academic year. Mrs. Richards will 
devote a good deal of time to her work 
in Western Reserve University, although, 
of course, it will not be allowed to 
interfere with her professorship at the 
Institute. F. M. A. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation last Wednesday elected its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elisabeth Merritt Gosse, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, as its dele- 
gates to the biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, to be 
held in Denver next June. 

The Women’s Improvement League of 
Minneapolis has done much work during 
its three years’ existence. Space was 
secured in the newspapers for appeals to 
citizens. Every lot-owner was asked not 
only to keep his lawn neat but also to 
keep down the weeds along the sidewalks, 
and this request was largely heeded. A 
basket was placed in the post-office lobby 
as a receptacle for waste paper, and iron 
tanks or baskets were placed on electric 
light poles at convenient corners, in which 
waste paper is deposited. A triangular 
piece of land was bought and given to the 
city, and this as well as the city park has 
been kept in order, the city furnishing the 
money for the latter. Attention has been 
given to enforcement of the laws against 
noxious weeds and for keeping vacant lots 
in order, and much improvement has re- 
sulted. The League has also assumed the 
task of keeping Fountain Lake boulevard 
in order. This year it will take up ceme- 
tery work, and will try to promote cleanli- 
ness among school children by placards in 
the schoolrooms and prizes of pictures. 

The Women’s Clubs of Salt Lake City 
have formed a delegate council. The 
Review, the club organ of Utah, says: 

This council will be on the lookout espe- 
cially for women’s interests, and also to 
promote the educational advantages of 
the city. A sub-committee might be 
appointed on legislation in the State Sen- 
ate affecting our city’s interests; on sani- 
tary conditions of the city, on village im- 
provements, such as parks, sidewalks, 
drinking fountains, street-cleaning, cut- 
ting weeds, etc.; an educational commit- 
tee to further the kindergartens, etc. 

The Woman’s Bazar Association of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., founded in 1894 by 
Mrs. E. Barnes, has among its depart- 
ments a free public library, a reading- 
room, a penny-provident bank, a night 
school and a sewing school, and recently 
an exchange for women’s work has been 
added. Monthly ‘meetings are held, with 
practical talks and discussions on impor- 
tant subjects. 

The Library Association of Minne- 
apolis was organized less than a year ago. 
Within six months, 950 books were in 
circulation. The library is open Saturday 
afternoon and evening, when members 
can secure books free, and non-members 





by paying 5 cents per book. A free read- 
ing-room is also maintained. The officers 
are: President, Mrs. O. N. Olberg; vice- 
president, Mrs. D. R. P. Hibbs; secretary, 
Mrs. J. A. Fuller; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. 
Brainerd; librarian, Mis. '. W. Green. 
Men may become members upon payment 
of $1, but the management is in the hands 
of the women. 

The philanthropic department of the 
Woman’s Club of Atlanta, Ga., will work 
this year to form clubs among women in 
“unfavorable environments,” and to es- 
tablish such relations with them as will 
afford insight into moral and intellectual 
needs; also to start free circulating libra- 
ries in the social settlements of the city, 
and to aid all the charities of the town. 
With a membership of over 250 and an- 
nual dues of $10 each, this club has ample 
facilities for work. Besides its depart- 
ment of philanthropy, it has seven other 
sections—education, literature and art, 
science, the home, civics, current events, 
music and business. 

‘Let us not make greater progress in 
intellect than in kindness,” is the motto 
of the Battle Creek Woman’s League. 


The club women of Chicago are turning 
their attention tu the erforcement of the 
compulsory school law. An Illinois stat- 
ute exempts from school attendance ‘‘such 
children as are receiving education some- 
where else, or are physically incapaci- 
tated.”” This offersa loop hole of escape, 
aud the club women propose to study the 
working of the law and find out how many 
truants have evaded it by unfair means. 

A Civic Club has been organized in 
Harrisburg, Pa., with Mrs. Lyman D. 
Gilbert as president, and a membership 
of seventy-five women. There are three de- 
partments: municipal government, chair- 
man, Mrs. Jno. B. McPherson; education, 
chairman, Miss Mary Sargent; forestry 
and town improvement, chairman, Miss 
Myra Dock. The women are full of en. 
thusiasm, and hope to accomplish much 
good. 

The Woman’s Parliament of Southern 
California will meet this month in Red- 
lands. It was organized in 1892. The 
sessions are held semi-annually in dif- 
ferent towns. Papers are presented on 
education, philanthropic work, dress, 
suffrage, municipal reform, economic 
questions, music, training of children, leg- 
islation, etc. An animated and free dis- 
cussion follows each paper, and one even- 
ing session is held, when the audience is 
as representative of men as of women. 
The central idea of the parliament is prog- 
ress and culture. It is impossible to 
estimate its value to Southern California. 
It has drawn the women of the South 
closely together, and has made them 
broader minded, more thoughtful and 
more earnest. The new president, Major 
Belle Reynolds, of Santa Barbara, is said 
to be the only woman major in the United 
States. Her figure stands out strong and 
picturesque in war history. All through 
the United States she is known and loved 
by the great army of war veterans, and is, 
it is said, the only woman who ever helda 
commission as officer in the service of the 
government. A few years ago, Dr. Rey- 
nolds went to the Pacific coast and settled 
in Santa Barbara. Her face is singularly 
young, and still bears traces of great 
beauty. Her eyes are dark and luminous, 
but her luxuriant hair is perfectly white. 
She is a charming conversationist. 

F. M. A. 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer said, in a 
recent address to the Women’s Club of 
Concord, Mass.: 


Of two or three most important move- 
ments during the last quarter of the 
century, movements most important in 
their influence upon the changes of our 
social life, perhaps the very first is the 
changed ideal of education, and especially 
of the education of our daughters. Our 
sciences have changed, and our methods 
of teaching them have changed. Our 
work in languages is changed. The kin- 
dergarten has come across the sea to us, 
and lives among us, and we, the women 
of to-day, shall go down to our graves, 
most of us, poorer women because we 
were born too soon for this delightful, 
this inspiring, this enlightening study 
among little children; born too soon to 
train our hands and our eyes as our minds 
are trained. We went to school, many of 
us, through lovely country lanes when 
we were little girls, but no teacher asked 
us the names of the birds that were sing- 
ing in the trees overhead, the rocks or 
the flowers under our feet, or the stars 
that shone at night. Instead, we learned 
the length of rivers in Europe, the height 
of mountains in India, and called it 
science. 

The question we women of to-day should 
ask is: What is the social influence of 
this movement, this change, a change 
perceptible in the press, the pulpit, in our 
study of philosophy—a very great change 
in every place where the emphasis is laid 
on such a question? We are not saying 
so much as we did fifty years ago: What 
is the influence upon the individual? but 
rather: What is our relation to the social 


organism? What shall we do for the fam- 
ily, for the church, for the State, for all 





this organization of society in which we 
are inextricably bound up? It is time 
we women ask ourselves how are we 
fitting our sons and our daughters to 
meet the demands that are going to face 
them in the generation that belongs to 
them and not to us? How shall we teach 
them to solve the problems which we 
have not been wise enough to solve, but 
which must be solved before many years 
go by? If you think about it. ignorance 
and poverty and sickness and sin are the 
four foes that brave and generous hearted 
men and women are fighting. What are 
we doing to set our girls ideals of life and 
conduct to enable them from the very 
first to fight these foes of society, and 
give us a better and brighter sucial order? 

Well, we are trying to give them new 
interests, to give them good friendships. 
There is nothing so destructive to a wo- 
man’s nervous system as to be perma- 
nently bored. We are trying to give our 
girls and our boys interest in thiogs that 
are high and fine and noble, and to give 
them these interests while they are young. 
The people we most admire, for what- 
ever reason, are the people who most 
influence and change the current of our 
lives. In this modern education we are 
laying great stress upon the character and 
ideals of the teachers with whom our 
children are brought in contact. 

I sometimes think that if Paul could 
come back and tell us what the sin of 
this generation is, he might say, ‘‘Behold, 
the sin of your world is the lack of imagi- 
nation. You call yourselves a Christian 
democracy, but you cannot put yourself 
in the other person’s place, at the other 
point of view, and hence all the awful 
lack of Christian civilization that shames 
every one of you at your best.” From 
time immemorial it has been understood 
that woman had three inherited spheres, 
that to her fall the care of little children, 
the care of the sick, and the care of the 
poor. These have been our inherited 
professions. We have attended to them 
in the past in amateur fashion, and the 
time has come when we must attend to 
them in expert fashion. We have trained 
nurses to fight off death for those we 
love, and we must have trained teachers 
to give our children higher ideals, that 
they may begin life where we leave off, and 
learn perfectiy those lessons that we have 
learned imperfectly. 





WOMEN AND JURY DUTY. 

At a recent meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Geneva, N. Y., Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller read a couple of 
amusing letters, with the following ex- 
planation of how they came to be written: 


On a hot day in September, 1897, quite 
late in the afternoon, one of our Seneca 
Lake steamers stopped in her last trip up 
the lake to let off some passengers at an 
isolated point on the eastern shore. One 
of those passengers was Miss Harriet May 
Mills, of Syracuse, whom we all have good 
reason to remember with gratitude. Miss 
Mills was in search of the Geneva Political 
Equality Club when she landed on that 
wild and wooded point. She had been to 
Geneva, but the keynote of the situation 
was not there. It must be struck, and 
when Miss Mills was told that Miss Miller 
had gone to the woods, then to the woods 
went Miss Mills, and there she found 
what she was seeking, and arranged to 
hold the State Convention of Woman Suf- 
frage in Geneva; and it was that conven- 
tion that led to the formation of this club. 

Miss Miller and Miss Mills were not 
alone in the woods; there were others; 
among them a young man who was very 
much in the wilderness on the suffrage 
question, and to him Miss Mills devoted 
her energy and her eloquence, with what 
result may be seen from this letter: 


LETTER NO. 1. 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y., JAN. 10, 1898. 

My Dear Miss Miller: Our man Ernest 
Fuller has been drawn on the trial jury of 
the County Court, and must go to Morris- 
ville next Monday, and may have to stay 
there three or four weeks. He is the man 
on whom my mother relies to build the 
fire in the morning for the cook, to carry 
in her coal, to bring in food and provisions 
from the storehouse, to bring water for 
the filters and ice for the refrigerators to 
save the waiters trouble, to make the 
paths in the snow so that the laundress 
can hang out the clothes without wetting 
her feet, and in a thousand ways to make 
life easier for the women of the house. 
He has a wife and daughter for whom he 
does the hard work in and about their 
home. He is dependent upon his health 
and wages for the support of himself and 
family. Now he is called upon, in the 
depth of winter, to leave his home and 
his work, to leave his family unprotected, 
to endanger his health and life by going 
to a strange place, sleeping in a cold bed, 
and eating poor food, etc., etc. The pay 
which he will receive at Morrisville will 
not more than cover his expenses there. 
Of course we continue his wages as 
usual while he is away, but he will have 
to hire somebody to do his work at his 
own home. 

It has occurred to me that if you would 
lay this sad case before your friend Miss 
May Mills, of Syracuse. and induce her to 
go to Morrisville and to take Fuller's 
place on the jury, you will make life more 
pleasant for seven or eight females in 
Cazenovia, and you will give Miss Mills 4 
chance to experience, if not to enjoy, 4 
phase of life which she thinks should be 
the privilege of every woman. 

At Fuller’s desire I have written to the 
county judge, asking him, if it does not 
conflict with the ends of justice, to excuse 
this poor man. I do not expect that he 
can do it, because the case must be tried, 
and the box must be full. I know the 
judge very well, and I am sure that I can 
persuade him to allow Miss Mills to pe'- 
form this vicarious duty. 

Trusting you may be able, as I kuow 
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you will be willing, to bring about so 
much good for so many women in their 
hour of need, I remain, 

Very truly yours. 


MISS MILLS’ REPLY. 


SYRACUSE, JAN. 15, 1898. 

Dear Miss Miller: Mr. ——’s letter in- 
terests me, and appeals to my sympathies. 
This poor man is in a sad predicament. 
He seems quite unfit for the rigors of jury 
duty. Ido not see how he can even find 
time to vote, so engrossed as he is in 
home duties. A heart of stone would be 
touched by the tale of this man’s present 
difficulties. Mine certainly is. 

Now, as I have no family cares, and no 
one depending on me for protection, my 
absence would entail no such privation on 
others. As for sleeping in cold beds, and 
eating poor food, lam accustomed to that, 
since I travel a good share of the time, 
stopping often in small country towns. 
My feminine constitution endures these 
inconveniences without harm. As for my 
ability to sit on a jury, to judge wisely 
and impartially, | should not dare to put 
myself against Ernest Fuller, or any other 
enfranchised citizen! I could, however, 
pledge that the country should incur no 
expense for drinks for me, as a county did 
fo: its jurymen in a recent famous mur- 
der trial. I will agree to pay for my own 
drinks. All of which being sworn to on 
this fifteenth day of January, I do solemn- 
ly agree to accept the proffered position, 
and to fulfil the duties according to the 
best of my ability. My bag is packed, and 
I am ready, as usual, to start at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The remuneration seems 
tome handsome if it covers one’s ex- 
penses, but I am not as yet accustomed to 
the emoluments of public office. 

Yours, HARRIET MAy MILLS. 





A NATURAL LEADER. 


The career of Miss Frances E, Willard 
is worthy of especial attention because it 
affords the record of a natural leader. In 
this respect po American woman has 
equalled her, and very few American men. 
Men who have exercised a leadership so 
marked as hers have been almost invari- 
ably in public life; their influence has 
thus been limited at the outset to about 
one-half the community, and, moreover, 
even among these it has been so aided 
and fortified by the habit of office-seeking 
and the power of office-giving that it 
ceased to be a moral or intellectual lead- 
ership. Any man may pass for a political 
leader who gets into power, or is likely to 
get in, and who has plums enough to dis- 
tribute in the way of office. Even Presi- 
dent Lincoln, besides his mental and moral 
prestige, had always a solid body of office- 
holders, present or prospective, behind 
him—a body which must perforce sustain 
him, because it had nothing else to do. 
Thus much for political leaders; and 
among great American reformers, apart 
from politics, the leadership has not usu- 
ually been wide and varied like that of 
Miss Willard, but has reached, perhaps 
more deeply than hers,a much smaller 
number. Such leaders were Garrison and 
John Brown. Beecher, again, had the 
pulpit for a fulcrum, and Gough confined 
himself mainly to a single line of influ- 
ence. Perhaps the masculine leader most 
analogous to Miss Willard in achieving 
wide results without the prestige of polit- 
ical office or the vantage-ground of the 
pulpit is Mr. Moody. He also resembles 
her in being at the same time zealously 
evangelical, and in certain ways liberal 
and comprehensive. 

When we turn to American women we 
find that the ablest in the way of leader- 
ship have been, by the necessity of the 
case, 80 largely concentrated on the woman 
suffrage movement that they have not 
been able to include so wide a range of 
other things in their plan of life as was 
done by Miss Willard. Thus Lucretia 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs, Stanton, Miss 
Anthony, were compelled to fight that 
battle first. Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Howe, coming into the movement a little 
later, could more easily combine it—the 
one with army-work, and the other with 
literature. Miss Willard, coming later 
still, was more able to throw it into a 
subordinate place, as one of the many 
“causes”? she urged; and her enormous 
power of work, with her absolute sincer- 
ity of purpose, made her the head of the 
largest body of women ever brought into 
line for public service. In her hands the 
“white ribbon’? became a flag, and the 
name of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union became a trumpet. To do 
such a work a woman must not be too 
radical, just as it would not have answered 
for Abraham Lincoln to be too much of 
an abolitionist. She must be an evangeli- 
cal in religion, a Puritan in her habits, 
for she could not otherwise have reached 
the great body of women whom she had 
to mould, One of her great merits was 
that she was able to mou'd them without 
being moulded by them; to drive them, 
yet with a rein not too confining. Some 
of the branch societies of her great organ- 
ization went probably much farther than 
she would have gone; they announced 
crusades against card-playing, against 
dancing, as if these were to be counted 
among the primary sins. But the general 
organization, under her guidance, seems 
never to have gone so far, and if it wen 





farther than she would have gone in 
Sabbath-keeping or the condemnation of 
the theatre, she still drove with a gentle 
rein and held her people together. In- 
deed, nothing in her record is more valu- 
able—because nothing is more sincere 
and human—than her admission, near the 
end of her life, that when in Europe she 
sometimes drank wine in places where 
the water was not good, and that she 
occasionally went on Sunday to see sights 
that could not be seen on any other day. 

Akin to this was the frankness with 
which she sought the acquaintance 
of others outside of her own pale, but 
whom she knew to be as sincere as her- 
self. She would work with an agnostic in 
a good cause as readily as Mr. Moody co- 
operates with Roman Catholics; and both 
of them thus contributed to make their 
adherents more liberal for their example. 
I met her personally but once, I think, 
and she knew that I disagreed with some 
of her most valued opinions; yet I have 
received letter after letter from her at 
different times, praising, blaming, encour- 
aging, criticising, and these always in a 
tone of generous friendliness which dis- 
armed all complaint. As Bishop Vincent 
well said of her, “She swayed a sceptre 
like a queen, and she served with willing 
hands like a sister.” Her annual reports, 
which were on a vast scale, were cyclo- 
pedias of the world’s progress. Written 
in seclusion, as fast as her pen could go, 
and often desultory, unmethodical, im- 
petuous, they were something to which 
future times may turn as a kinetoscope of 
the motion of the ages. Yet with all their 
hasty structure there was never an ungen- 
erous word; each paragraph might have 
been read to the very people she censured, 
and every one of these, while differing 
perhaps from her opinions, would ac- 
knowledge the candor and generosity of 
her soul. She had even among her own 
followers, undoubtedly, the usual propor- 
tion of suspicious, fault- finding, even 
peevish and perhaps jealous persons, Yet 
it was astonishing how rarely she was 
called to account or obliged to explain 
herself. 

The only point at which I should demur 
from the just praises everywhere heaped 
on this remarkable woman would be in 
relation to her public speaking. I heard 
her but once, and that perhaps under 
unfaverable circumstances, as she spoke 
immediately after Lady Henry Sumerset. 
Certainly I never felt more keenly the 
misfortune of that influence of climate or 
training. whatever it is, which has so im- 
paired the voices of American women as 
compared with those of their English 
cousins. After the rich, mellow, rounded, 
persuasive utterance of Lady Henry Som- 
erset I must admit that Miss Willard’s 
voice seemed thin, shrill, and unattrac- 
tive, although penetrating; it was forcible 
and convincing, but that was all. Nor 
had it that peculiarly persuasive note 
which was the unique possession of Lucy 
Stone. I was told, and can well believe, 
that Miss Willard was an admirable pre- 
siding officer, a position dependent more 
on personal character than on the graces 
of oratory. But on seeing Miss Willard off 
the platform, and in observing her whole 
relations with her eminent English friend, 
there seemed little doubt that Miss Wil- 
lard was the leading spirit of the two; and 
this leadership I doubt not that Lady 
Henry Somerset would be the first to own. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in Harper's 
Bazar. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Lucy Epwarps HUvNTINGTON, 
widow of Rev. William P. Huntington, 
died in Amherst, at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Prof. Charles Wellington, 
Wednesday, Feb. 9, 1898. The mother 
of eleven children, she learned long since 
self-sacrifice, patience, and fortitude; the 
virtues of a disciplined life shone steadily 
clear and bright through long years of 
physical decline. Born in Chesterfield, in 
1820, in a typical New England country 
home, Lucy Edwards was in her girlhood 
one of the choicest daughters of the 
Massachusetts Highlands. Her blue eyes, 
fair complexion, soft brown hair which 
never grew gray, rich sympathetic voice, 
marvellous vitality and mental alert- 
ness, gracious manners, simple yet dig- 
nified, winning the favor and confidence of 
every one by irresistible charm-— all these 
traits made her distinguished. Her chil 
dren believed in her judgments, for they 
were clear and just. Her love was abun- 
dant and sweet, but never indulgent to 
wrong or tolerant of conduct that ought to 
have reproof. She stood firmly for moral 
law in the household, applying it lovingly. 
Her mind was always awake to the large 
questions of public life. In the anti- 
slavery debates, during the war, in all the 
modern questions of social reform and of 
the enlargement of women’s influence, 
she read widely and talked eagerly with 
kindred and friends. As the wife of a 
Unitarian minister in her early married 
life, or later as a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, ecclesiastical differ- 





ences did not alter her essential char- 
acter, serene, strong and beautiful. As 
her dust was laid to rest in the peaceful 
Hadley churchyard a host of friends joined 
with her children and children’s children 
in calling her blessed. 

_— oa 

Mrs. ANNIE L. RicHMOND died re- 
cently at her home, in Lowell, aged 77. 
She had been ill a long time and suffered 
greatly, but endured her trials with resig- 
nation and fortitude. She was born in 
Westford, and her maiden name was Hey- 
wood. In early life she was a teacher, 
but had lived in Lowell since her mar- 
riage to the late C. B. Richmond. For 
many years, Mrs. Richmond was active in 
woman suffrage work, assisting in getting 
up conventions, and entertaining the 
speakers in her beautiful home in Lowell. 
Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Mary A. 
Livermore, and others, have enjoyed her 
generous hospitality. She was identified 
with local charities, particularly the Ayer 
Home for Young Women and Children, 
of which she was vice-president, and for 
which in its early years she was a tireless 
worker. 

Mrs. Richmond was one of the most 
generous and self-sacrificing of women. 
She was also a woman of unusual intellec- 
tual power. She leaves one daughter, 
Mrs. Edward A. Coffin, and a brother, Mr. 
Heywood, of Keene, N. H., formerly a 
teacher in Lowell. 

Looking over a file of the Woman's 
JOURNAL for 1876, we came to-day on the 
following letter: 

LowELL, Fes. 19, 1876. 

Editors Journal: My petition has gone 
to Bost» this morning, signed by 650 of 
our best citizens. A grand record, and | 
am very proud of it, because every name 
stands for a principle. Of the twenty 
Protestant clergymen in Lowell, more 
than half have signed it; sixteen lawyers, 
nearly as many doctors, factory agents, 
bank officers, and most of our leading 
merchants are on the list. Although our 
present mayor refused to sign it, quite a 
number of gentlemen who have filled that 
Office in the past have signified their in- 
terest in the cause, and nota few whom we 
hope to see in that position in the future, 
have given a helping hand to our struggling 
cause. I think Judge Kingman’s address 
has done and will do much to help us, 
it answers many arguments [ have met 
among those who do not believe in woman 
suffrage. I think also that Lowell ought 
to have a convention very svon. She has 
waked up and must not be allowed ever 
to drowse again. When can you all come 
and have a meeting that will bring every 
doubter to the front? A. L. RicumMonp. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEw York, APRIL 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Legislature has adjourned for the 
year, and its record for 1898 is complete. 
In looking over what has been done, we 
find that there is the usual story of jug- 
gling with the rights of the women citi- 
zens of the State in a way that would 
hardly be done if they were voters. The 
threatened ‘‘Township Bill,” so called, 
which would have deprived women of the 
right to vote at the school meetings, was 
not pushed at this session the managers 
deciding that it was best to wait till the 
excitement aroused by its first mention 
had died out But unless the proceedings 
at Albany are closely watched, it will be 
brought up again at some future session. 
The constitutional amendment to extend 
the right of suffrage to the women of the 
State was killed in committee. A bill was 
introduced, early in the session, by Gen. 
Lexow, and pushed through both houses, 
so that it now only awaits the signature 
of the Governor to become a law, which 
seriously affects the interests of women. 
Under the old common law of England, 
which was the basis of all our statutes, 
the husband is liable for all the debts 
incurred for the maintenance of the fam- 
ily, that is, for the payment of the butch- 
er, the grocer, and the other bills for 
properly feeding and clothing the house- 
hold. Under the provisions of this pro- 
posed law, the wife may be made respon- 
sible for the liabilities, unless she has 
especially said that the husband would 
pay for the articles purchased. It is easily 
to be seen that in many cases where the 
husband and wife are both earners, the 
money of the wife might be taken for 
these household expenses, the burden of 
which should properly belong to the hus- 
band. It is to be hoped that some protests 
against this bill will be sent to the Gov- 
ernor before it is too late. Such enact- 
ments as this prove the necessity of having 
some one at Albany every winter to look 
after the interests of the women of the 
State. One good thing is to be credited 
to this Legislature, and that is, as stated 
in my last letter, the passage of the bil] 
advancing the salaries of the women 
teachers of this city. It must on no ac- 
count be forgotten that this measure is 
the direct result of the charter campaign 
which was carried on here last winter. In 
fact, the new schedule is almost identical 
with the one proposed in the bill with 
which I visited Albany, and which, after 
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consultation with Mrs. Almy and other 
friends of the cause, { placed in the hands 
of Senator Ford. This year it was pre- 
sented and championed by Senator Ahern 
of this city, and has been improved in 
some of its features. Last week a delega 
tion of teachers waited on Mayor Van 
Wyck, and asked him to sign the bill. As 
it affects the interests of people in this 
city it must, under the new Constitution, 
receive the signature of the Mayor. He 
received the delegation most courteously, 
and, before the teachers left, assured them 
that he would sign the bill that night. 
He was as good as his word, and there is 
no doubt that the Governor will also 
affix his name, and this most righteous 
measure will become a law. It provides 
that no teacher shall receive less than 
$600, that after teaching fifteen years no 
teacher shall receive lexs than $1,200, and 
that every female principal shall be paid 
$250 per annum, in addition to her present 
salary, until she receives the sum of 
$2,500 per annum, 

If any friend of our cause has not read 
the delightful volume of reminiscences 
which Mrs. Stanton has given to the 
world, there is yet a treat in store for this 
comrade. It is one of the most charming 
books that the year has produced, so enter- 
taining in its style, so full of fun, and yet 
of information of the doings of the world, 
with such delightful recollections of the 
people this gifted woman has met in her 
long life. She has the power of picking 
out exactly what was of most interest in 
all her busy years, and bringing it before 
the reader, so that one is always wishing 
for more, and yet one realizes that it is 
impossible to have told the whole story, 
and that the very best has been given. 

A reply has just been received to a 
letter sent two days ago to Gov. Black, 
calling his attention to the Lexow Bill, 
The Executive promises to give the matter 
his closest attention, so that it may not 
yet be too late to prevent the enactment 
of this unjust measure. Unjust, because, 
until women are earners on equal terms 
with men, it is not fair to expect them to 
assume equal responsibility in payment 
of the family expenses. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Clara Barton has returned to Havana. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will contribute 
to the Congregationalist an article on 
“The Future of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union.’ 

Several Armenian boys, twelve and thir- 
teen years of age, want to find homes 
where they can do chores for their board 
during the summer. Several young men 
wish to do house or farm work. 

Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, wife of the 
actor, is a Greek scholar and a mathema- 
tician. She was formerly a tutor at 
Queen’s College, London, Amateur theat- 
ricals brought her and her husband to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells lectures 
against equal suffrage, but she advises 
young women to keep their own names 
after they are married, and to call them- 
selves not ‘Mrs. John Smith,” but “Mrs. 
Mary Robinson Smith.” 

The April New England Magazine has 
an article on the famous wood-engraver, 
William James Linton, who recently died 
at New Haven. Barr Ferree, the well: 
known architect of New York, contributes 
a delightful paper entitled ‘ Bibles in 
Stone,’’ describing the sculptured fronts 
of some famous French cathedrals. Mr. 
William I. Cole describes Boston’s Pauper 
Institutions at Long Island and Charles- 
town. “The Story of Dorchester 
Heights,” by the late Colonel Thomas 
William Clarke, describes the fortification 
of Dorchester Heights and the evacuation 
of Boston in.1776. ‘Old Time Factory 
Life in New England,” by A. K. Fiske, isa 
study of life in a New England factory 
village forty-five years ago. ‘‘Study in 
Community Life,’’ by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
deals with the early settlement of Ala- 
bama. ‘ The Two Cottages,’”’ by Agnes 
Blake Poor, shows how good taste will 
make a beautiful home. ‘The Other 
Vagrant,’’ by Ada Elizabeth Herrick, is 
an excellent story, and there are several 
good poems. 
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AN EASTER MEMORY. 


Kate Field. 





BY LILIAN WHITING. 


Again, O Love, the Easter lilies bloom ; 
Color and fragrance are upon the air; 
And thou, Beloved, in the realms more fair, 
Dost thou find nobler faith and larger room, 
And purer purpose in that new life, where 
My love attends thee? Still l seem toknow 
Thy radiant presence with me, when I go 
Thus sweet-companioned through the 
crowded ways, 


Lifting, to thrill of joy, my works and days. | 


New meanings come; I learn, through clear- 
er thought, 


How fair the work that by thy life was | 


wrought. 
The world is better that thy truth was 
taught; 
And so, with deeper trust, and joy complete, 
I bring my Easter greeting to thee, Sweet. 





_o- 


THE EASTER GUEST. 





BY M. L. DICKINSON. 
I knew Thou wert coming, O Lord Divine, 
I felt in the sunlight a softened shine, 
Anda murmur of welcome I thought I heard, 
In the ripple of brooks and the chirp of 
bird; 
And the bursting buds and the springing 
grass 
Seemed to be waiting to see Thee pass; 
And the sky, and the sea, and the throbbing 
sod, 
Pulsed and thrilled to the touch of God. 


I knew Thou wert coming, O Love Divine, 

To gather the world’s heart up to Thine; 

I know the bonds of the rock-hewn grave 

Were riven that, living, Thy life might save. 

But, blind and wayward, I could not see 

Thou wert coming to dwell with me, e’en me; 

And my heart, o’erburdened with care and 
sin, 

Had no fair chambers to take Thee in: 


Not one clean spot for Thy foot to tread, 

Not one pure pillow to rest Thy head; 

There was nothing to offer, uo bread, no 
wine, 

No oil of joy in this heart of mine; 

And yet the light of Thy kingly face 

Illumed for Thyself, a small, dark place, 

And I crept to the spot by Thy smile made 
sweet, 

And tears came ready to wash Thy feet. 


Now, let me come nearer, O Lord Divine, 
Make in my soul for Thyself a shrine; 
Cleanse, till the desolate place shall be 

Fit for a dwelling, dear Lord, for Thee. 
Rear, if Thou wilt, a throne in my breast, 
Reign—I will worship and serve my guest. 
While Thou art in me—and in Thee I abide— 
No end can come to the Easter tide. 


EASTER. 








BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Rise, flowers, arise, 

Out of your weary prison! 
Open your joyful eyes, 

He hath arisen! 


Lilies that He called fair 
Come in your virgin glory ; 

Your stainless lips prepare 
To sing His story. 


Rose that have borne His name, 
On hills of Sharon springing, 
Open your heart of flame! 
Arise with singing! 


Flower with the passion-cross 
That quivers on your bosom, 
Tell of our Lenten loss! 
Arise and blossom! 


Allin the dust of earth, 
Hear in your dreaming! 

Suout for the glad new birth! 
Easter is beaming. 


Hear ye its angel choir 
Exulting o’er us; 

Creatures of earth, aspire! 
Join the loud chorus! 


Rise, every mortal voice, 
Praise Him with singing, 

Sea, earth and sky rejoice; 
Set joy-bells ringing. 


Death is forever dead, 
Broken its prison ; 

Lo! from the tomb our Head, 
Christ hath arisen! 


-_> 





HE HAD A PRACTICAL MIND. 

The people who gathered three times 
a day at Mrs. Skinner’s table represented 
a wide range of territory, for Mrs. Skin- 
ner’s establishment, like most New York 
boarding-houses, was cosmopolitan. The 
house also enjoyed the reputation of being 
a “homelike place’’—a reputation due, in 
part, to the frequent appearance on the 
table of dishes whose social position 
might be doubtful, but which always 
awakened pleasant memories in the minds 
of the boarders. On this evening a plate 
heaped with russet circles flecked with 
white occupied the centre of the table. 
Mr. Jimson, who is a native of New York 
and sits at the head of the table, smiled and 
remarked: 

““You may say what you please about 
dessert, there’s nothing goes so well 
with coffee as a good, old-fashioned 
cruller.” 

‘*It amuses me to hear you call them 
crullers,” said Mr. Haskins. “Now in 


| Boston we never think of calling them 
anything but doughnuts. But 1 suppose 
| the intluence of the early Dutch settlers of 

New Amsterdam—” 

** Why don’t you give them a name that 
means something? They're fried cakes— 
| nothing more or less. Anybody in Con- 
necticut will tell you that,’ interrupted 
Mr. Chestertield, the floor walker. 
| I'm afraid you gentlemen are not 
given to nice discriminations,’ remarked 
Mr. Collamore, the young lawyer at the 
| right of the landlady. ‘ There's a great 
difference between a cruller and a dough- 
nut. <A cruller is sort of twisted, and is 
| solid: but a doughnut is round and has 
a hole init. Now these are—”’ 

“It always makes me laugh to hear 
men discuss any question of cookery,” 
chirped up Mrs. Riggs, the stenographer. 
**They see only the outside, and never 
notice the essential things. Now let me 
tell you the difference between crullers 
and doughnuts. A cruller is much rich- 
er and ‘shorter’ than a doughnut. It is 
made with eggs, while a doughnut isn’t. 
The shape has nothing to do with it. 
A doughnut is made of plain dough—” 

“Why, that’s what we used to call 
‘poverty-cakes’ up in Vermont!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Plunkett, the drug clerk 
on Mrs. Skinner's left. 

‘“*T was about to say,’’ resumed Mrs, 
Riggs, severely, “that doughnuts are made 
of plain dough, raised as bread is raised, 
while crullers are not raised —” 

‘*But down in the State of Maine we 
have what we call plain doughnuts and 
what we call raised doughnuts, both,” 
said the medical student. 

‘“*And out in Chicago we call those 
things ‘sinkers,’’’ said the tall, long- 





haired man at the foot of the table as he 
pointed to the plate. 

The debate lasted long and grew 
eloquent. In the midst of it there was 
the sound of a chair pushed back and 
a satisfied sigh. The new boarder, a 
boy—just a plain boy who was learning 
the hardware business—got up and re- 
marked, as he slid out of the door, ‘* Them 
things may be doughnuts, or crullers, or 
fried cakes, or poverty cakes, but they’re 
awful good. L[ain’t had any before since I 
left home. That’s why I ate so many. 
We used to call ’em ‘fried holes,’ ”’ 

The eyes of the boarders turned to- 
ward the plate in the centre of the table. 
It contained only a little powdered sugar. 
The boy had listened to the discussion, 
but he had not allowed it to divert him 
from more momentous matters, 

**T believe that boy will do real well 
in the hardware business,’’ said Mrs. 
Skinner, after a painful pause. — The 
Watchman. 
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HULL HOUSE AND THE WARD BUSS. 

More than ordinary interest attaches to 
the struggle between “Johnny” Powers, 
the Demueratic political king of Chicago, 
and the forces of reform, headed by Miss 
Jane Addams, of Hull House. 

Powers is seeking reélection to the City 
Council from the notorious Nineteenth 
Ward, of which he has been the undis- 
puted political boss for many years. 
Somewhat to his astonishment and con- 
sternation, the better element of the 
community in which he lives, spurred 
onward by the women of the Settlement, 
have organized a formidable combination 
which is fighting him with his own black 
record of misrepresentation and corrup- 
tion. In times past he has opposed Hull 
House only by such secret means as the 
corrupt politician knows best how to 
wield, but now that he feels his throne 
tottering under him he has come out 
openly, threatening Miss Addams and 
her helpers with expulsion from his 
domain, 

‘Hull House,” he declared angrily in a 
recent interview, ‘will be driven from 
the ward, and its leaders will be forced to 
shut up shop.” 

Powers has been more than ordinarily 
successful as a ward boss. He is cool- 
headed, cunning, and wholly unscrupu- 
lous, and yet he possesses that effective 
gift known, for lack of a better name, as 
‘*good-fellowship” or ‘“‘good-heartedness.” 
Among his constituents he appears in his 
kingly aspects of unlimited power and 
benevolence. He impresses them with 
the primitive generosity which has tur- 
keys to give away by thousands at Christ- 
mas time, which elevates a faithful fol- 
lower to a position on the city pay-roll in 
a single day, or discharges him with equal 
ease. He is the feudal lord who governs 
his retainers with open-handed liberality 
or crushes them to poverty, as it suits his 
nearest purpose. 

Among his colleagues in the Council he 
turns the other side of his character. He 
is shrewd and silent, planning his cam- 
paigns in some convenient wine-room, 
preferably his own, and letting other men 
do most of the speech-making and bring 
down upon themselves the abuse of the 
public. Imagine a short, stocky man 
with a flaring gray pompadour, a smooth- 





shaven face, rather heavy features, and 


a restless eye, standing at the front 
| of the Council Chamber with one finger 
| aloft to catch the mayor's eye, and you 
have a good picture of ‘‘Johnny’’ Powers. 
| If he speaks, it is with alow and some- 
| what diftident vwice, and yet every ma- 
chine Democrat in the Council hangs on 
| his words as the voicings of an oracle 
| “Johnny” Powers has been interested in 


| the City Council for years. He has helped 


| to give away millious of dollars’ worth of ; 
| devoted women of Hull House, and to see 


franchises tu street railway and gas com- 

| panies, Often when the mayor has vetoed 
| his measures he has been prepared with 
a silent but signiticant two-thirds majority 
which voted without making any explana- 
tions. And no alderman ever succeeded 
as he has done in getting his ‘theelers” 
and ward-workers on the city pay-rolls. 
At one time he boasted openly that he 
had no fewer than 2,600 men working in 
the various public departments of Chicago. 
Such a following, drawn from a single 
ward, will indicate what his power has 
been. 

An alderman’s salary is only three dol- 
lars a week, but “Johnny” Powers has 
been able, with his partner, O’Brien, who 
is also an alderman, to purchase and 
maintain two large saloons in the down- 
town district of Chicago. He livesin a fine 
house—for his ward—and he is never with- 
out several aldermanic diamonds flashing 
abouthim. Only recently he was indicted 
by the Grand Jury for keeping a gambling- 
house. The proof was positive—it has 
been made many times before—and Pow- 
ers did not deny the charge; he simply 
waved his hand and passed it off as a 
joke. And yet Powers is not a gambler 
himself, nor much of a drinker, and the 
*‘buttonhole men,’’ who are helping him 
in his electioneering, tell what a kind.and 
considerate husband and father he is. 

In the present campaign Powers has 
even a stronger desire than usual to be 
elected. Yerkes, the street-car magnate, 
will come before the next Council with 
ordinances asking for the extension of his 
franchises, now soon to expire, for another 
fifty years; Powers has been his willing 
coadjutor in the past, and he needs him 
more than ever in this coming crisis. 
Powers has skill and experience in assist- 
ing corrupt measures through the Coun- 
cil, and his place cannot be filled readily. 
Consequently, if he needs any ‘‘help”’ in 
his campaign, he knows where to get it. 

The Nineteenth Ward is fertile soil for 
growing a ward boss. Its population con- 
sists of Italians, Polish and Russian Jews, 
Irish of the poorest class, and the off- 
scourings of a dozen other nationalities. 
They live huddled together in ill-smelling 
houses, and few of the older people, 
many of whom are day-laborers, have any 
understanding of American institutions, 
or even of the English language. They 
are capable of being herded and driven by 
any one who is strong enough to wield 
the rod. 

In this community Miss Addams quietly 
tuok up her residence more than ten 
years ago. She and a few helpers lived 
simply in an old brick mansion standing 
well back from the street, the remnant of 
a better day. Her first work was to make 
the acquaintance of the people around 
her, and to welcome them on terms of 
equality in her home. Presently she es- 
tablished a kindergarten, a gymnasium, 
evening classes, clubs for young people, 
and clubs for old people, and a day nur- 
sery where working women might leave 
their children. As her work advanced 
she experienced the need of more room, 
and several buildings were added to the 
original brick Hull House, one being 
used as a branch of the public library, 
another containing a restaurant where 
wholesome food could be obtained at a 
moderate expense. Later she was in- 
strumental in securing a free bath-house 
and public playgrounds for the children 
of the neighborhood. 

The public schools were overcrowded, 
there being at one time 3,000 less sittings 
than pupils, and that in a single ward. 
It was the duty of Alderman Powers, as 
the people’s representative, to secure more 
schools, but he not only neglected to do 
this, but when Hull House circulated a 
petition, and had it approved by the 
School Board, the Council Committee, of 
which Powers’ partner, O’Brien, was 
chairman, quietly pigeonholed it, at the 
same time providing new schools in other 
wards where they were much less needed. 
In all these matters of public interest, 
which an alderman is especially elected 
to advance, Powers has been a distinct 
impediment. 

The streets and alleys of the ward were 
notoriously filthy, and the contractors 
habitually neglected them, not failing, 
however, to draw their regular payments 
from the city treasury. At last it fell to 
the women of Hull House to take the 
initiative. Miss Addams herself applied 
for the position of garbage inspector, and, 
to the astonishment of Powers and his 
retainers, received the appointment. 
Within two months the Nineteenth Ward 








| nearly every corrupt ordinance passed by | 





was one of the cleanest in the city—and 
the contractors were squirming and com- 
plaining. Later, under the civil service 
rules, Miss Amanda Johnson, a resident 


of Hull House, became the regular in- | 


spector, Powers thereby losing one gowd 
place for a “‘heeler.” 


All this was in the nature of a daily | 


object-lesson to the people of the ward, 
and in the course of ten years it made its 
deep impression. Italians and Jews and 
lrish have come to respect and trust the 


whereip they are being betrayed by their 
chosen representative. Although political 
morality is hard to teach, especially to 
such pupils, “Jobnny’’ Powers has not 
been slow to see that his ward, under the 
influence of Miss Addams and her helpers, 
is awakening to a realization of its rights. 

A few weeks ago Powers appeared be- 

fore the Civil Service Commission and 
demanded the discharge of Miss Johnson 
as garbage inspector, on the ground that 
*she had been finding fault with his record 
as an alderman, and advising people of the 
ward to vote against him when he should 
appear as a candidate for reélection. The 
newspapers, one and all, declared against 
Powers, and the commission found Miss 
Johnson entirely innocent of any attempt 
at electioneering, and, after commending 
her work, requested her to remain in 
office. But there is more than one way 
for a king to accomplish his purposes. 
The Council Finance Committee, of which 
Powers is chairman, suddenly discovered 
the necessity of cutting down expenses, 
and promptly resolved to merge the 
Bureau of Street and Alley Cleaning with 
the regular Department of Streets. In 
this way Miss Johnson was deprived of 
her position, and her place was left toa 
Bohemian saloon-keeper named Kostner, 
who was not even a civil service eligible 
—although he was a good friend to Pow- 
ers. 
In the meantime Hull House has been 
preparing to take the offensive. Miss 
Addams felt that after so many years of 
work she could exert enough influence 
to make a strong campaign against the 
corrupt reign of Powers, even if she could 
not beat him. She was encouraged by 
the large vote given at the last election to 
the reform ticket led by John Maynard 
Harlan, and to the new primary law and 
to the civil service system—all encouraging 
signs of reform. Several largely attended 
meetings were held at Hull House, and, 
after much patient effort to unite all the 
factions, including the Republican party 
organization, Simeon Armstrong, a vigor- 
ous young Republican, was chosen for 
Powers’ opponent. Women’s clubs, Italian 
clubs, Irish clubs, and Jewish clubs were 
formed at once, and the campaign was 
opened with the vigor of enthusiasm. In 
his first speech Mr. Armstrong began his 
work of educating the people on the sub- 
ject of boodle aldermen with this pithy 
remark: 

A boodle alderman does not take money 
from the rich and give it to the poor. 
Rather, he takes money from the rich, 
and in return gives them the power to 
rob the poor. 

But the cunning “Johnny’’ Powers was 
not to be outdone. He also formed wom- 
en’s clubs, and his speakers would not let 
the poor of the ward forget about the 
Christmas turkeys. Nor was it long be- 
fore the reform element began to feel the 
might of Powers’ kingship. Some of the 
business men of the ward who signed 
their names in support of Armstrong’s 
candidacy dropped away suddenly and 
became Powers’ men. They were poor 
and in debt, and Powers had given a hint 
to a landlord here and a coal dealer there, 
and they could not hope to survive if 
they rebelled. The ward is full of ped- 
diers and small fruit merchants, each of 
whom holds a city license, without which 
he cannot ply his trade. Powers, the 
representative of the city, has but to 
threaten a revocation of a license and he 
has made a new supporter. Others be- 
lieve that they are as much under Powers’ 
control as if they were employees. They 
are ignorant foreigners, with centuries of 
tradition behind them which make it im- 
possible for them to understand that they 
are the masters and not the servants of 
public officers. 

Powers has displayed his force even 
more openly. When John M. Harlan 
announced his intention of speaking in 
the Nineteenth Ward, Powers warned him 
that he would not be responsible for his 
safety. Harlan went, and Powers’ rowdies 
began to make a disturbance, accord- 
ing to time-honored custom. Harlan, 
being a muscular man, invited a few of 
them up on the platform within reach 
of his fists—and that quieted them. Then 
he asked Powers some hard questions: 
Why is it necessary for the residents of 
the Nineteenth Ward to pay ten cents to 
get into some parts of the down-town 
district, when nearly every other part of 
the city is provided with five-cent fares? 
In eight years Chicago has expended more 
than $32,000,000 for street paving; with 
Powers at the head of the most important 


committee of the Council, why are not 
the streets of the Nineteenth Ward in 
better condition, and what has become 
of all this money? 

These and other questions are having 
their effect. Powers himself shows it; he 
has been losing his temper, for the first 
time in a political campaign, and the 
opposition regards it as a favorable sign. 

The fight is on. Powers controls all of 
the election machinery and the police, 
and he will stoop to any of the treacheries 
known to corrupt politics, but Hull House 
still hopes to accomplish his defeat. If 
it does not succeed, at least the residents 
of the ward will have had a stirring lesson 
in political morality, which will clear a 
way for success at another time.— Ray 8, 
Baker in the Outlook. 
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SALUTED THE SHURT SKIRT. 
The Boston Daily Herald tells the fol- 
lowing story: 


The rainy-day skirt has been accorded a 
lordly salute, and by one of Boston’s most 
dignified and best known citizens. Early 
the past week, when the rain had been 
falling for over 24 hours, and the streets 
and crosswalks were in such a shape as to 
well nigh ruin an ordinary dress skirt, un- 
less the wearer held it up nearly to the 
knees, one of Boston’s well-known women, 
dressed in a neat and well fitting rainy- 
day costume, was returning from the Old 
Colony Station, after bidding good-by to 
afriend. While walking erectly and free- 
ly across the Lincoln Street crossing, 
where scores of other women were hold- 
ing up one side of their skirts while the 
other side dragged in the mud, she was 
suddenly confronted by a middle-aged, 
courtly gentleman, who was an entire 
stranger to her, and lifting his hat he ad- 
dressed her thus: 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but a wo- 
man who has the good sense and courage 
to wear so comfortable and appropriate a 
costume on the streets deserves the most 
respectful salute. I take off my hat to 
your short skirt.” 

“I thank you, sir,’’ was the pleasant re- 
ply. “If all women knew the comfort and 
cleanliness of such a garment I am sure 
oa yor wear no other onsuch a day as 
this.”’ 

After this short dialogue the two per- 
sons passed on, the woman more than 
ever convinced that the future of the short 
skirt was fully assured, and the man made 
glad with the thought that the age of rea- 
son among women was making satisfac- 
tory strides. 





BAKED BANANAS. 


Mr. Crichton Campbell writes, in 
the London (Eng.) Woman Signal: “ Be- 
stow a boon on humanity and help to 
popularize the baked bananaas an article of 
food for rich and poor, especially the poor. 
One penny will buy a good-sized banana, 
which, when baked in its skin in an 
oven for fifteen or twenty minutes, until it 
is quite soft and tursts open, alone makes 
a full meal. I say, from personal ex- 
perience, that three bananas, weighing one 
pound, are, when baked, equal in nourish- 
ment to six pounds of bread. 

* Bananas, raw, are indigestible. But 


A Good | Builder 


Some Telling Points Derived 
From Actual Experience 











' The Principle Involved is Plainly of 


Universal Application. 


Acareful builder labors first to secure 
a solid foundation. No superstructure, 
however beautiful, is safe without this. 
So it is in building up health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla builds upon a solid founda- 
tion by purifying, enriching and vitaliz- 
ing the blood. Read this: 

** My blood was impuro, I was weak and 
work was a burden. I began taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I now have more 
color in my face. I can eat and sleep well 
and can attend to my household duties 
with pleasure. I have gained in flesh and 
have a healthy look.’”” Mrs. ALFRED A. 
HOWARD, 105 Summer St., Taunton, Mass. 


Hood’s “Sani 
OOd'S  paritia 
Is the best—the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sola by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


, . cure liver ills; easy to 
Hood Ss Pills take, easy to operate. 250. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 








The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boson. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








BY MAIL. t 
SHORTHAN D Kerst's School Garning, NY. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 
— Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 
Established | 780. 


TRADE-MARK. 








baked bananas are the ideal food for ner- 
vous persons and anemics; also for brain- 
workers. I learned their great power to 
sustain mental effort in India. I am as 
hard a brain-worker as any person, and 
I have subsisted for years entirely on 
baked bananas. When I see lean, poor- 
blooded persons, I advise them to eat 
baked bananas, and after adupting the 
diet they unfailingly build up and gain 
flesh. 

“This subject—which might not in- 
appropriately be called the ‘ banana cure,’ 
because many diseases can be cured by 
eating baked bananas—merits the closest 
investigation. The introduction of the 
potato was a great boon to the people, 
but I predict that the spreading of the 
above facts over the country will prove of 
still greater benefit.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KENTUCKY NOTES. 


VERSAILLES, Ky., MARCH 31, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The equal rights column makes haste 
slowly in old Kentucky, but we move for- 
ward nevertheless. The Legislature has 
just adjourned. Never before have the 
law-makers been so forcibly reminded that 
one-half the people in the State are women, 
who are awaking to the fact that they 
have human rights, for which they de- 
mand recognition. Never before were 
so many bills in the interest of women 
presented to the General Assembly. A 
sixty-day session, which our new constitu- 
tion decrees, makes it exceedingly difficult 
to launch bills on the sea of legislation, 
and bring them to a final vote, as politi- 
cians and corporations who have pet 
schemes can easily kill bills in the com- 
mittees, or hopelessly sidetrack them. 
As women have no votes, the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Association has to stand 
guard and use all the womanly tact and 
perseverance at command to get our meas- 
ures considered by the General Assembly. 

No State ever had two more self-sacri- 
ficing, untiring workers for the suffrage 
cause than President Laura Clay and 
Secretary Eugenia B. Farmer. The wom- 
en of Kentucky will never be able to 
liquidate their debt of gratitude to them. 

The removal of Mrs. Eugenia B. Far- 
mer from Kentucky to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is indeed like removing the right arm of 
the suffrage cause in our State. Mrs. Far- 
mer has devoted her time and talents for 
eighteen years to advancing the interests 
of Kentucky women. She considered no 
task too difficult, no sacrifice too great 
to make for the cause. To her untiring 
efforts are due the granting of school 
suffrage to the women of our three cities 
of the second class—Covington, Newport, 
and Lexington—and her legislative work 
has largely assisted the passage of every 
bill the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion has secured. 

Mrs. Farmer’s removal is an irreparable 
loss to the work in our State. But what 
is Kentucky’s loss is New York’s gain. 
We trust Mrs. Farmer will receive a warm 
welcome from the suffrage hosts of New 
York. They will find in this able little 
Kentucky woman a hostin herself. The 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association ex- 
tends deepest gratitude for her untiring 
and self-sacrificing service, and hopes that 
health, happiness, and prosperity may 
attend Mr. and Mrs. Farmer in their new 
home in the Empire State. When our 
Legislative season rolls around again, we 
bespeak here and now the loan of Eugenia 
B. Farmer to help secure liberty for Ken- 
tucky women. 

I wish I had been at the last National 
Convention. I would have desired no 
greater honor than to have held Virginia D. 
Young’s bonnet while she made her great 
speech. With such a trio on the floor of 
the National Convention as Virginia D. 
Young, Eugenia B. Farmer, and Laura 
Clay, who says the suffrage cause will not 
succeed in the South? Kentucky and 
South Carolina women to-day receive as 
respectful a hearing before the people or 
the Legislatures as the suffragists of New 
York and Massachusetts. If one-half the 
work had been done in our section that 
has been done in the North, the cause 








DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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would be won, and we would have leisure 
to help our sisters of the Nuith. Our 
Legislatures constantly grow more 
friendly, and the Southern States, with 
very little education or agitation on the 
suffrage question, enact as many laws 
protecting the rights of women as do the 
Northern States. Gov. Wm. O. Bradley, 
who is one of the ablest and best gover- 
nors Kentucky ever had, told the writer 
of this that he would cheerfully sign any 
bill liberalizing the laws for women that 
should be sent to him. Lieut.-Gov. Worti- 
ington is a strong advocate of equal rights, 
while many members of the last Legisla- 
ture avowed themselves woman suffra- 
gists. 

The bill making it mandatory to have 
at least one woman physician in each 
State Lunatic Asylum was passed, and is 
now a law. Bills for full school suffrage, 
co-guardianship, and release of women 
taxpayers from taxation until they are 
enfranchised, received consideration, but 
failed to pass. We shall get ready to 
make a long and loud demand of the next 
Legislature to grant full suffrage to Ken- 
tucky women. We intend to precipitate a 
debate that will force our opponents from 
their coverts into open, honorable battle. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
is really setting the fashion, for it is the 
fad in old Kentucky now for the ultra 
fashionables to go to the Legislature, and 
even so far to forget their femininity as 
to speak before committees. Of course 
they would not appeal for liberty for 
themselves, for that would be so un- 
womanly, you know; but they appeal for 
appropriations for travelling libraries, or 
for monuments to dead statesmen. The 
service rendered by dead stateswomen 
has never yet occurred to this class of 
women, but they throng the lobbies of 
the legislative hall, and clap their dear 
little gloved hands when bills are passed 
for or against sheep-killing dogs, red 
foxes, sparrows, barbed wire fences, or 
campaign falsifiers. These ultra bon-tons 
would not have a right, if it was on the 
free list. They love to lug around their 
privileges with their trains, and social 
popularity. They would rather be ‘the 
belle of the ball’? than the ‘‘Goddess of 
Liberty;’’ yet, for all that, the bon tons 
pattern after the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, and go to the Legislature. 
They have not yet organized an ‘‘anti- 
suffrage association,’’ and who knows but 
that they will want to vote before long? 

JOSEPHINE K, HENRy. 
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OREGON CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 


PORTLAND, ORE., MARCH 23, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The second biennial meeting of the 
Oregon Congress of Women will convene 
in this city next month, and will be held 
in the popular Taylor Street Church, of 
which Rev. Dr. Kellogg is’ pastor. He 
was formerly of Warren, O., a staunch 
suffragist and personal friend of our Na- 
tional Treasurer, Harriet ‘Taylor Upton. 

We are sending out, through The 
Oregonian, to all suffrage societies, 
women’s clubs, a copy of our constitution, 
and we add the following, as explanatory: 


The Oregon Congress of Women, 
though officered and managed by the 
president and executive committee of the 
Ohio E. S. A., is not an equal suffrage 
association, nor is any member of the 
congress necessarily an equal suffragist. 
The objects of the congress are much 
broader in scope than those of any other 
of the many organizations of women 
extant. It aims to represent every organ- 
ization in which women hold a leading 
position, and every organization in which 
woinen are recognized as co-workers with 
men for the advancement of the human 
race. It cordially invites to its member- 
ship and coéperation every society or 
individual interested in human progress. 
The executive board is now busily en- 
gaged in preparing the programme for the 
next great convention, to be held in this 
city, April 11, 12, 13 of this year. It is 
desirable that every association of women, 
or of men and women, as above stated, 
shall have full representation, and it is 
hoped that none will allow themselves to 
be overlooked. 

We are promised the codperation of 
leading suffragists in Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Utah, and Idaho, and our call has 
already crowded our programme with 








man’s work in social, philanthropic, edu- 
cational, temperance, and political move- 
ments. We expect to hold a series of 
congresses during the spring, summer, 
| and fall, in the larger cities of Oregon and 
| Washington, and we hope by this method 


every thinker who might otherwise dis 
miss our 
further consideration. 
ABIGAIL Scotr Duniway, Pres. 
Mary 8S. WaAkD, Rec. Sec. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 5, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A meeting of the Philadelphia W. S. A. 
was held at St. Paul’s Church, on the 
evening of March 31. Miss Jane Camp- 
bell, the president, opened with an ad- 
dress on the ‘Progress of Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, president 
of the Pennsylvania W.S. A., gavea clear, 
concise statement of the ‘*Legal Status of 
Women.” Mrs. O. P. Amies read a forci- 
ble and convincing paper on ‘*Wage-earn- 
ing and Tax paying Women and the 
Ballot.”” The “Fiftieth Anniversary” was 
described by Mrs. M. F. Kenderdine, one 
of the delegates from Philadelphia. Miss 
C. S. Perot answered ‘Some Objections 
to Woman Suffrage,’”’ and Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery spoke most eloquently to 
the women who say, “I Have All the 
Rights I Want.” 

The meeting was then thrown open, and 
ways of advancing the cause were dis- 
cussed, New members were added. 

The meeting closed with an announce- 
ment of the Bazar to be held in Phila- 
delphia from Dec. 5 to 10, 1898, by the 
National-American W. S. A. 

CARYL SUERMAN PEROT, 
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ALABAMA NOTES. 

A debate was held a few days ago under 
the auspices of the Progress Culture 
Club of New Decatur, Ala. It took place 
in the court-house and was largely at- 
tended. W. 8S. Miller, Jr., and Prof. M. 
Burks spoke in the affirmative, Albert 
Fulgham and Prof. J. C. Smith in the 
negative. The question was, ‘‘Resolved, 
that the women of the United States 
should have unrestricted suffrage.’’ 

The speakers acquitted themselves with 
great credit. A band furnished the music, 
The judges, through E. H. Peck, gave the 
decision in favor of the affirmative, and 
the victors were cheered to the echo. 

The New Decatur Advertiser prints the 
following letter: 

To the New Decatur Advertiser: 


We wish to say through your paper, as 
the judges of the recent debate on the 
unlimited suffrage of women, that upon 
three points being fully established by 
the affirmative, viz.: morality, intelli- 
gence, and taxation without representa- 
tion, the same being undefeated by the 
negative, we were forced to render the de- 
cision of said argument in favor of the 
affirmative. We freely commend the gen- 
tlemen of the negative upon tieir splendid 
oratory and many good and strong points 
suggested by them, and can but regard 
the omission of the refutation of those 
three points upon which hung the destiny 
of the question as an oversight on the 
part of the negative. Knowing the speakers 
as we do to be young men of ability, 
standing and learning, and hoping that 
our decision may be accepted in the same 
spirit in which we give this decision, by 
all concerned, we remain yours truly, 

P. T. LEE, 
L. M. Jongs, > Judges. 
E. H. Peck,’ § 


For other State Correspondence see Eighth Page. 














SUPERIOR TO ALL. 


“My mother was troubled with weak- 
ness and a tired feeling and I had catarrh. 
We tried different medicines but did not 
obtain as much relief as from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It has built me up and 
strengthened my system and I regard it as 
superior to all others.” WiLiLiAm F, 
Smitu, 80 Vincent Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hoon’s PILus cure nausea, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. All drug- 
gists. 25c. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. — 


Rendered into English Verse 
oof «ae 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 














I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otiier way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 
ball, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


——FOR SALE AT THE— 








Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


prospective ieports, addresses, poems, | 
music, etc., embracing every line of wo- | 


to attract the favorable coéperation of | 


suffrage amendments from 





Don’? go 


South / 


GO TO THE 


GREAT JACKSON SANATORIUM 


1,200 feet above tide-water. 


| Where, instead of becoming enervated, you will be invigorated by th 2 
| upland air and dry mild climate. , 8 y the pure 


_ find the most complete system of Baths in America. 


There you will 
Magnificent fire- 


proof building and cosey homelike cottages. 


See what Harper’s Magazine says of it:— 


The most completely appointed Sanatorium in this country is the one at Dansville, N.Y. 
where all forms of baths and other appliances are employed, besides many others not strictly 
belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo-electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths to produce 
perspiration, etc., etc., massage, the admirable lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared, in respect of its appointments and accommoda- 


tions, with many European spas. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of Description. 


Address 


Dr. KATE j. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyomin 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by | B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 
he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
More Testimony from Colorado. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully. 
Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 
Opposition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, y the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage fi Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 
Three Dreams in a Desert. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD 2oxNzi 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 


SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Bosten for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M. ; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P.M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

{Stop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets toe all points West are on 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’] Pass. Agt. 

Noy. 15, 1897. 





How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ led course at Lecture 
Quizzes, Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 





Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 


“IN WINTER > 


TAKE THE 


NORWICH LINE 


INSIDE ROUTE. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
WORCESTER, oo 
GARDNER, o 
WINCHENDON, « 


KEENE, N. H., 
NASHUA, “ 
MANCHESTER, “ 
CONCORD, “ 


and New York. 


Train leaves Boston, Kneeland Street 
Station, New England R. R., 702 P. M. 
Train leaves Worcester, Union Station, 
New England R. R., 8.00 P. M., (Week 
Days Only), connecting at New London 
with steamer ‘‘ City of Lowell” or ‘ City 
of Worcester,’”’ due New York Pier, 40 
North River 7.00 A. M. 

Staterooms $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 
Cabin berths free. Meals a 14 carte. 








Tickets via Norwich Line are on 
sale at all principal ticket offices. 


Ask the ticket agent for information. 


A. R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Passr Agt., Boston, 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘* An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c, 

‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker will 
preach the sermon on class day at the 
commencement of Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vt. 

Rev. Lotta D. Corsley preached four 
sermons recently at Dublin, Ind. It is 
eleven years since she preached in that 
place. 


The result of the sermons is that, | 


by unanimous vote, her services have been | 


secured as pastor of the Universalist 
church for the coming year, and she will 


begin her regular work on Easter Sunday. | 


Mrs. C. W. Preston, of Curtis, Neb., has 
been called to the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational Church at Eustis, where she has 


acted as supply during the past six months. | 
Rev. Mary Bumstead Coates, pastor of | 


the Highland Lake Congregational church, 
between Longmont and Greeley, died of 
pneumonia on March 25, only a week after 
her marriage. She was the only woman 
minister in Colorado, and was noted for 
her energy in church work and success as 
an organizer of Christian forces. She was 
only 33 years of age. Mrs. Coates was 
born and educated in Boston, and went to 
South Africa as a missionary. After serv- 
ing in that field for more than seven years, 
impaired health compelied ber tu return. 
She raised over $3.000 and built the 
church at Highland Lake. Her death has 
greatly shocked a large circle of friends. 


Rev. Annis Ford Eastman, D. D., re- 
cently preached at Bryn Mawr College. 
Mrs. Eastman is pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Elmira, N. Y., to 
which she came as successor to Rev. 
Thos. K. Beecher. Mrs. Eastman former- 
ly had a congregation near Canandaigua, 
N.Y. She was the choice of Mr. Beecher 
when advancing years led him to suggest 
a successor. 

Mrs Van Cott has been holding largely- 
attended meetings at the First M. E. 
Church, Muscatine, lowa. 

Mrs. Mary Crawford, the conference 
deaconess from Urbana Deaconess Home, 
has been helping the pastor of Grace 
(M. E.) Church, Bloomington, Ll, ina 
series of meetings. The report says Miss 
Crawford was “efficient and abundant in 
good works. During her four weeks stay 
she made 511 house-to-house calls besides, 
conducting meetings.” 

Mrs. Brenton H. Badley, of the India 
Mission, now in America, is working 
among the Epworth Leagues and speaking 
for the annual collections taken up by 
pastors for missionary purposes. Mrs. 
Badley illustrates her addresses with fine 
stereupticon views of India. 

Nathan and Esther J. Frame, two 
Quaker preachers of Xenia, O., have been 
assisting the Methodist pastor at Oska- 
loosa, Ia., in four weeks of meetings, 
which have resulted in 200 conversions. 
The report says: “The community is 
stirred as perhaps never before. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frame are gifted, wise, effective 
workers, and have done a memorable 
work in Oskaloosa.”’ 


The third National Council of the 
Evangelical Free Churches was lately held 
at Bristol, England. One afternoon was 
devoted to women’s work. Mrs. Hugh 
Price Hughes spoke on ‘Free Church 
Sisterhoods.”” After referring to the vast 
changes which have taken place in the last 
generation in the range of women’s work, 
she expressed the opinion that the sphere 
open to women in church work was still 
too narrow, but the Free Churches were 
waking up to the fact that they had in 
their midst a mighty reserve of power in 
the hitherto unutilized services of women. 
The Roman Catholics had long used this, 
but they were proceeding on different lines 
and with different ideals. They did not 
believe that in the work of sisterhoods 
there was a higher order of service than 
was possible to a mother beset with house- 
hold cares, but there were differences of 
kind and degree. Mrs. Hughes said the 
Sisterhood she represented had no fric- 
tion; they were too hard at work in bat- 
tling with the sin and sorrow of West 
London. They had adopted the term 
sister, rather than deaconess, because the 
word sister was essentially human and 
democratic. 

Mrs. Armitage spoke on the work of 
women in the Congregational churches, 
and gave an account of the Women’s 
Guild of Christian Service. In an age like 
the present, when larger service was asked 
from women in public work on School 
Boards, Boards of Guardians, and Parish 
Councils, when women were being ap- 
pointed as inspectors of labor and educa- 
tion, and being ageked to sit on Royal 
Commissions, the church would be remiss 
if she too did not ask proportionate in- 
crease. Hitherto their chief work seemed 
to have been to raise money at bazars, the 
usefulness of which she did not question, 
but she thought that if the same energy 
had been devoted to spiritual work and to 
raise the conception of duty, better re- 
sults would have followed both financially 
and otherwise. They had had a conference 
to promote interest among women on the 
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aggressive work of their churches. They 
desired to put before them the true poetry 
of devotion to Christ. This they wished 
to press home on the hearts and con- 
sciences of Christian women. They also 
wished to elicit the sympathy of their 
women for the church as wider than the 
mere local assembly. Their conferences 
had done good in promoting mutual 
knowledge and sympathy. Selfish isola- 
tion was a mischief which they sought to 
counteract. 

Miss Townsend, of Bristol, spoke on the 
public work of women on Schoo) Boards, 
Boards of Guardians and Parish Councils. 
She called attention to the vast opportu- 
nity afforded in these directions for wom- 
en to render services to their own sex 
which men were admittedly unable to 
render. Women were eligible for these 
oftices, but she felt it was desirable that 
they should also be eligible for the County 
Council, and especially because that 
body, like the others, had charge of in- 
terests which immediately touched the 
welfare of women. The advantages to 
the community were proved by the ex- 
periences which were cited. ‘Two qualifi 
cations were essential for women who 
sought to serve—abundance of leisure and 
plenty of common sense. 

An interesting discussion followed. In 
answer toa suggestion of Mr. Hughes that 
more women should be on the committee 
of the Free Church Council, Dr. Macken- 
nal stated that the difficulty was not in 
the unwillingness of the executive, but in 
the unwillingness of suitable women to 
take the office. F. M. A. 





HOW THE CUBAN ARMY EXISTS IN THE 
WILDS. 


Any one accust»med to army life in 
Europe or the United States would be 
astonished to witness the arrangements of 
a force of Cubans for camping out. The 
way in which, though lacking any com- 
missary department, tents, or blankets, 
they are able to provide for themselves at 
a moment’s notice, is one of the striking 
features of their organization. 

At the calls of ‘‘Halt!’ ‘“Dismount!”’ 
‘*Tether!’ the horses are secured in suita- 
ble places, minus bits and saddles, The 
uninitiated would be nonplussed at the 
order of “Forage!” that follows, there 
being no grass or fodder of any kind visi- 
ble with which to feed the horses. The 
leaves of the ramon tree, however, fur- 
nish them with an abundance of nutritious 
food. Each horseman then unrolls from 
the saddle a light hammock, which he 
stretches between two trees. A short 
thin branch is curved across each end of 
the hammock, and over this support he 
spreads his rubber overcoat, thus afford- 
ing a dry, soft bed, the waterproof cover 
of which defies rain. 

The bugle sounds again, ‘‘Rations!’’ 
and excepting a few who remain for sentry 
duty, the men scatter into the forest, each 
being expected to provide his own food. 
After awhile they reappear, one by one, 
bringing their booty. The first may have 
shot a wild fowl, such as the guinea-hen, 
which abounds there; the next brings in 
a hat full of wild yams, looking very much 
like good-sized sweet potatoes; while a 
more fortunate one triumphantly presents 
as his contribution to the repast a small 
species of opossum called the jutia, con- 
sidered a delicacy. A good laugh greets 
the luckless trooper who can show for his 
exertions nothing better than a few cocoa 
nuts or wild oranges. 

With many a jest the provisions just 
gathered are bartered and distributed, first 
setting aside a choice portion for the offi- 
cers and sentinels. 

Fires are lighted in various parts of the 
camp, where the food is cooked, care be- 
ing taken to have no flame or smoke 
which might reveal them to the enemy. 

From the mirth which abounds here, as 
with soldiers in every quarter of the 
globe, one would suppose that sump- 
tuous viands were being prepared. 

After supper comes the most cheerful 
hour of the day for the soldier. The 
pickets having been relieved, friends 





gather in little groups about the expiring 
embers, cigars and cigarettes are lighted, 
and amidst appreciative laughter or quiz- 
zical remarks, each recounts his personal 
adventures during the day. No drunken- 
ness is possible, since abstinence is abso- 
lute and unavoidable. Having no com- 
missary department, and the operations 
being carried on chiefly through unin- 
habited districts, there is no chance of 
getting intoxicants. No such difficulty 
debars the use of the weed. Tobacco 
grows wild in all parts of Cuba, and, 
although inferior to the world-renowned 
Vuelta Abajo leaf, is still much appreci- 


|ated by any trooper whose supply of 


cultivated tobacco has been exhausted. 

The convivial camp-fire scenes may be 
broken upon by the clatter of hoofs. There 
is a lull in the conversation, because it 
may be some superior officer. Should it 
prove to be a scout bringing in an alarm 
from the advance pickets, or a messenger 
bearing despatches, the soldiers crowd 
around and ply him with questions. In 
the former case he maintains a discreet 
silence, simply asking for the officer on 
guard. to whom alone he must report. 
Then the questioners know there is some- 
thing serious in the wind, and many who 
were deeply interested in the story a few 
minutes before profess to have heard dis- 
tant firing. As they failed to mention 
it at the time they heard it, their preten- 
sions are greeted with a shower of ban- 
tering comment. If, on the other hand, 
the new arrival is simply a bearer of des- 
patches, he will cheerfully give all the 
unofficial news he may have happened to 
hear, and asks in his turn not a few 
questions, Many little personal messages 
are entrusted to him by friends from the 
camp from which he hails. After an en- 
gagement, such a messenger often knows 
the names of those in other columns who 
have fallen. The jokers of a few minutes 
before are melted to pity as they hear the 
lists rehearsed. A despatch-bearer is 
always treated with lavish hospitality by 
the men, who quarrel as to who shall 
lead away his horse, and vie with each 
other in presenting him with the best 
cigar. 

Every camp is sure to have its humor- 
ist, of whom the rest are very fond. He 
tells Munchausen stories about his own 
adventures, which are meant merely to 
entertain, and is always concocting some 
mischief calculated to keep the boys ina 
roar of laughter. 

Woe be to any man who has made him- 
self unpopular with the corps! As he gets 
into his hammock that night, he is likely 
to be let fall into the mud, and is very apt 
to find the water in his canteen salted 
when next he takes a drink. This is the 
work of the camp jester. Such a man 
sometimes gains more than a local fame, 
and is occasionally asked as a loan for an 
evening by some neighboring camp, if 
their witty man happens to be under the 
weather. 

At nine o’clock the bugle gives the sign 
for retiring, by sounding “Silence!” From 
that moment the only thing heard is the 
regular tread of the sentry, unless account 
be taken of a varied concert of snores, 
that soon mingle with the hundred and 
one strange noises of a tropical forest. 
From ‘Free Cuba,’’ by Capt. E. Nabarro. 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 





The monthly meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
was held at 3 Park Street, on April 1, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith in the chair. 


PARLOR MEETINGS, 


Miss H. E. Turner, as chairman of the 
new committee of three on Work and 
Organization, gave an encouraging sum- 
mary of the work done during the past 
month in several departments, and espe- 
cially recommended the holding of as 
many parlor meetings as possible, in view 
of the activity of the remonstrants in that 
line. This recommendation was endorsed, 
and also the committee’s suggestion to 
publish Hon. John D. Long’s address on 
suffrage for distribution at parlor meet- 
ings in a more attractive form than that 
of the ordinary campaign leaflet. 

TWO NEW SPEAKERS. 

Two new names were added to the list 
of speakers who will address parlor or 
public meetings on suffrage, for a moder- 
ate compensation—Mrs. Marie A. Moore, 
of Newton, and Mr. Albert L. Blair, 64 
Walker Street, Cambridge. Both are ex- 
cellent and interesting speakers. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES, 


The National Organization Committee 
will hold in May a series of conferences 
or conventions, one in each New England 
State. The speakers are expected to be 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss 
Mary G. Hay. The Conference in Massa- 
chusetts will be a two-days’ convention 
held in Association Hall, Boston, May 18 
and 19, with meetings afternoon and even- 
ing. The New England W.S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting and festival on May 17, 
a week earlier than usual, in order that 
they may take place in connection with 
the National Conference. 


MEETINGS FOR OFFICERS. 


The National Officers invite the State 
Officers (including the whole Board of 
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Directors) to meet them at3 Park Street, 
on the mornings of May 18 and 19, for 
consultation as to methods of work. These 
morning meetings will be for officers only, 
and it is hoped that as many of them as 
possible will be present. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, chairman of the National 
Organization Committee, possesses the 
gift of statesmanship to a greater degree 
than any other womanin our ranks. It is 
believed that Colorado and Idaho would 
not have been carried for suffrage without 
her; and it is undoubtedly due to her 
ability in organizing and planning cam- 
paigns that the work of the National 
American W.S. A. bas increased so greatly 
during the past few )ears, and that its 
annual income has grown from $2,000 
seven years ago to $14,000 last year. Mrs. 
Catt gives her whole time to the work 
without salary, being as unselfish as she 
is able. She will explain the best method 
of organizing, of raising money, of keep- 
ing up the interest of meetings, etc. Her 
suggestions will be found invaluable to 
the officers, and all should try to be 
present. Presidentsof Auxiliary Leagues 
are ex officio Vice-Presidents of the State 
Association, and as such are entitled to 
admission. 
COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS, 

Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. Carrie Anders, Miss H. E. Turner, 
Mr. F. J. Garrison and Miss Blackwell 
were chosen a committee to make the 
local arrangements for the National Con- 
ference on May 18 and 19, and also, in 
connection with a committee from the 
New England W. S. A., to arrange for the 
New England annual meeting and festival 
on May 17. In view of the benefit that 
Massachusetts will receive from the Na- 
tional Conference, and the impetus that 
it will give to the suffrage work here, the 
Massachusetts W. 5S. A. will pay half the 
rent of Association Hall for the two days 
of the Conference, the National Organiza- 
tion Committee paying the other half. 

LECTURE BY MISS MOLINEUX. 

At the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington, Mrs. Martha Atkins contrib- 
uted $100 out of her own pocket for suf- 
frage work, and also pledged herself to 
give $5 per month towards the rent of 
the National Headquarters in New York. 
Besides this, Mrs. Carrie Anders and Mrs, 
Atkins pledged themselves to raise $100 
during the coming year, for the work 
of the National Organization Committee. 
Mrs. Atkins has secured Miss M. Ada 
Molineux to give an illustrated lecture on 
Rome, witli stereopticon views, the pro- 
ceeds tu go towards this $100. It was 
voted unanimously that the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A. give its moral support to the 
project, and urge all suffragists, in the 
Leagues and outside them, to buy tickets. 
Particulars of time, place and price will 
be given later. 

REGISTRATION, 

Attention was called to the fact that 
Boston women can register to vote for 
school committee on any Saturday in 
April, at City Hall; and women are urged 
A ed now, instead of waiting till 
fall. 

NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 

At the National Suffrage Convention in 
Wasbington, it was voted to hold a Na- 
tional Suffrage Bazar in Philadelphia 
next December, for the benefit of the 
National American W. S. A., and to invite 
all the States to contribute. This action 
was prompted by members from Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania, two States 
which have held successful Bazars, and 
which have faith that funds can be raised 
in this way. The State Board of Directors 
voted unanimously that Massachusetts 
would have a table at the National Bazar. 


LEAGUE REPORTS. 

The rest of the meeting was devoted to 
reports by the delegates present from the 
Leagues. Waltham and Pittsfield are 
preparing to hold County Conventions. 
Allston, Newton, Roxbury, and Charles- 
town have lately had Mrs. Boland address 
them, and were much stimulated and en- 
couraged. Mrs. Boland has engagements 
to go to a number of other Leagues. 
Somerville has had four lectures, and re- 
ports increasing membership and interest. 
The mayor is a pronounced suffragist, and 
so are many of the ministers. City Point 
is flourishing, and has arranged for a 
young people’s meeting and a suffrage 
debate. Winchester has had a bright and 
interesting paper by Mrs. M. A. L. Stevens. 
Newton has held two parlor meetings, and 
will hold two more, trying to distribute 
them so as to reach all the wards. It 
invites gentlemen, and makes a point of 
asking members of the Legislature. Re- 
freshments are served. 

Hyde Park did not venture to nominate 
two women for the school board, for fear 
neither might be elected. They nomi- 
nated one, and when the Citizens asked 
for the name of a second woman for their 
ticket, the second one nominated would 
not stand. The delegate of the League 
stood at the polls for tive hours distribut- 
ing ballots for the only woman candidate, 
but she was defeated. Charlestown re- 
ported that the remonstrants had held a 
meeting there, but did not secure any sig- 
natures. East Boston is preparing for a 
parlor meeting. Brighton and Allston 
report great interest, a parlor meeting, 





addresses by Mrs. Boland and Mrs. Boy- 


den, and a largely increased attendance at 
the school meeting. Natick had had a 
fine address by Miss Helen Hyde, princi- 
pal of the Framingham Normal School, 
on “The Moral Side of Education,”’ with 
a large attendance. The League was about 
to give an entertainment to raise funds— 
@ pantomime, “Yankee Doodle with varia- 
tions,” and Mr. Howells’s farce, “The 
Sleeping Car.’’ At the recent election in 
Natick 621 women voted, and added an- 
other woman to the school board. 


THE FORTNIGHTLIES. 
In conclusion, the Work and Organiza- 
tion Committee urge suffragists to attend 
the Fortnightly meetings at 3 Park Street, 
and to bring with them friends who are 
indifferent or opposed. The meetings are 
held on the second and fourth Tuesday 
afternoons of each month, and are both 
pleasant and profitable. Many tine lec- 
‘tures and papers have been given at these 
meetings; and light refreshments follow. 
Admission is free to members of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., and of its aux- 
iliary Leagues. Non-members pay an ad- 
mission fee of 15 cents. 
The Committee earnestly invites sug- 
gestions and useful.information. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Newton.—The directors of the League 
met April 5, and voted to invite Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness and Rev. Charles G. 
Ames to come and debate the woman suf- 
frage question. 


WINCHESTER.—The regular meeting of 
the League was held on March 23, at Mrs. 
L. M. Holbrook’s. After business, Mrs. 
A. L. Stevens, a new member, read ‘‘The 
Supreme Reason for Woman Suffrage.” 
It was an instructive and entertaining 
essay, full of wise and logical reasons why 
women should vote. It showed how the 
exercise of the franchise by women would 
result in the better protection of the 
homes, and the advancement of the chil- 
dren’s interests by giving woman a voice 
on the liquor question, purifying the bal- 
lot, and aiding in the election of men best 
titted for public office. The committee 
appointed by the League to take charge 
of press work reported that the Winches- 
ter Star had used one column each week 
for several weeks of suffrage plate matter, 
which had given great satisfaction, and it 
was decided to continue to furnish the 
Star with plate matter. 

H. E. Freetuy, Sec. 


THE DRAMA. 


CasTLE SQUARE.—The remarkable suc- 
cess made by the Company in ‘The Pris- 
oner of Zenda’ has made this play the 
Easter week attraction. The magnificent 
stage settings, costumes, and accessories 
will heighten the effect. The cast will be: 
J. H. Gilmour, Horace Lewis, William 
Humphrey, N. H. Fowler, Charles Mackay, 
J. L. Seeley, Tony Cummings, J. B. 
Walker, Lindsay Morison, W. C. Masson, 
John J. Geary, Lillian Lawrence, Maude 
Odell, and Lizzie Morgan, with Miss 
Lisle Leigh, the coming week. ‘The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” for a single week, 
will be followed by ‘Held by the Enemy.”’ 
To comply with the wishes of patrons, a 
beautiful souvenir portrait of Miss Lillian 
Lawrence will be given away at Wednes- 
day matinée of the coming week. 











A NEW WAY TO ADVERTISE. 

There are many original ways of adver- 
tising one’s wares nowadays, other than 
that afforded in the newspapers, and good 
ideas are eagerly adopted by enterprising 
firms. Morse Brothers, manufacturers of 
the celebrated ‘*Rising Sun’’ Stove Polish, 
and the ‘Sun Paste’’ Stove Polish, are 
among the most extensive advertisers in 
the country, using many attractive meth- 
ods. Their colossal business has been 
built up from the smallest beginnings. Its 
foundation lay in honest, superior goods, 
pushed with all the intelligence and energy 
of which the brothers werecapable. Brainy, 
watchful, fertile in resources, they have 
conquered a great business, which they 
have richly earned. Even the little folded 
card intended to tickle their customers 
(one of their latest conceits) adds its own 
feather’s weight to the general heavy re- 
sults. Using the said feather on one’s 
nose, for instance, is supposed to be iden- 
tical with the application of the polish to 
stoves. If the one tickles the user, the 
other pleases the whole household. A 
shining stove is an attractive object. Morse 
Brothers have contributed a very impor- 
tant feature to the world’s homes by plac- 
ing their celebrated manufactures in the 
hands of so many millions of thrifty house- 
wives. 

THE mission of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is to 
cure disease, and thousands of testimo- 
nials prove it fulfills its mission well. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club. — Monday, April 11, at 
3.30 P.M. Discussion Committee. Topic: “Is 
the Modern Tendency to Organization Now Car- 
pane =e Far?” 1, Politically; 2, industrially; 3, 
socially. 
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